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MIRACLES AND THE LAWS OF NATURE 


THERE is among all peoples a desire which seems to be inherent 
in the human mind, to explain what we see around us. What 
are the heavenly bodies, what causes the rain and the lightning, 
how did plants and animals originate ? Such questions as these 
and a thousand more, are the problems amongst the older 
peoples who were closer to nature than we now are; and the 
most puzzling inquiries about the nature of things, are among 
the first questionings of children. This desire to explain, 
is the basis of much of the mythology of the ancients, which deals 
largely with how and why things are as wefindthem. In modern 
times, science has endeavoured to offer more reasonable explana- 
tions for the causes of things. Yet if we were to take an extreme 
view, and refuse to make use of every modern appliance that we 
cannot completely explain, we should be cut off from many 
conveniences. Very few people know much about the electrical 
principles involved in the telephone or the radio; and even for 
scientists, the truth is that we are using many appliances that 
we do not fully understand. It would be equally unreasonable, 
therefore, to make the sweeping statement that we will not 
believe in any miracle which we cannot fully explain by the ordin- 
ary laws of nature; especially when the miracles in the Bible 
are always set before us as having a rational purpose in view. 
One of the most prominent features in the progress of science 
in recent years, is the discarding of theories and explanations that 
were formerly accepted. We need therefore to be cautious, 
because explanations may be based on a supposition which is more 
or less unfounded. A theory im science is quite allowable 
however ; indeed, it would be difficult to make any investigation 
without some theory to work upon. Yet any theory must 
be regarded as only provisional; for science by its progress is 
not gradually finding explanations for all that has come to be 
known in the physical realm ; but on the contrary, its researches 
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and inventions, during the last half century, especially, have 
brought out a vast array of new discoveries which require to be 
explained. Scientific men are therefore dropping in large measure 
the endeavour to explain things ; because our knowledge in going 
deeper and further afield, is ever discovering new regions 
which are quite beyond our explanation. For, when we reach 
the inner nature of many things which formerly appeared simple, 
we are brought to realize that our view of them had been quite 
too superficial ; and that possibly there may be more yet in the 
background behind what we now know. Yet surely these 
discoveries should give us a greater reverence for the Creator, 
who devised all these wonders which we can only explore. 

We may see in all this the wisdom of the Scriptures in not 
entering into explanations of natural occurrences. Miracles 
. likewise are stated to be an act of God, in the same way that all 
happenings in nature are attributed to Him as the great First 
Cause. It is He who makes the sun to rise ; He stills the stormy 
waves, and the lightnings are His. The Scriptures do not 
therefore explain miracles, any more than they explain the 
rainbow or the whirlwind. Would it not be wise on our part 
to adopt this same attitude, and to be less anxious to find explana- 
tions for miracles ? For, if we try to offer an explanation for them, 
the scientists warn us that our clever theory may soon prove to be 
superficial and inadequate. 

We do well also to admire the self-control of the writers 
of the Bible, in avoiding so entirely the explanations which were 
current in the mythology of their day. Not only so, but their 
accuracy in describing natural occurrences, gives enhanced value 
to their evidence in regard to miracles. For it is more than 
_ remarkable that the descriptions of nature which they give, are 
so invariably correct ; especially when we find, down to our own 
time, that writers and poets, as well as artists, make so many 
mistakes by depicting what they could never really have seen ; 
or saying in a flight of fancy, what in fact is untrue. An artist 
may put a rainbow in the landscape for effect, where it is physic- 
ally impossible for it to be, in relation to the shadows in the 
picture. He could never have really seen what he depicts. 
Astronomers have made it a pastime to pick out instances, even 
in an observant writer like Dickens, in which he refers to the 
moon in positions it cannot have. In poetry, it is usual to claim 
“ poetic licence” in the fanciful direction, when what is said 
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is not true to reality. But the poetry of the Bible, with all its 
stirring figures of speech, so graphic and pictorial, stands quite 
above the need for excuse, even in the strict light of science. 
We find likewise that miracles are described just as they were 
seen to occur; and the testimony of such writers is all the more 
credible when they are so invariably correct in all that they 
describe. In all this, we may surely recognize an over-ruling 
guidance given to these writers, even in what is merely descrip- 
tive; which is one aspect of divine inspiration. 
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How ARE REGARDED 


There are three attitudes that we find towards miracles. 
There is (1) the Believer, who is quite content to say: If God 
is the Creator, He can do anything, and there is no difficulty 
about His working miracles. As Sir Ambrose Fleming remarks : 
““Can we refuse to admit that God can control the energies 
He has brought into existence? Even King Nebuchadnezzar 
was led to acknowledge that ‘ He doeth according to His will 
in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; 
and none can stay His hand, or say unto Him, What doest 
Thou ?’” (2) There is next the Scientist, who says: When we 
are surrounded by so many marvels that we cannot understand, 
why should we say that miracles are impossible ? Indeed, if we 
define a miracle as something that we can neither comprehend 
nor explain, all the realms of science are becoming more and more 
miraculous to us, as we advance further. (3) Then, thirdly, 
there is the scholar who takes the Modernist view. What he 
advocates is this: Get rid of the miraculous in the Bible, and 
the Gospel will be widely accepted; for the miracles are the 
obstacles that stand in the way of this. 

We have then this strange situation, that it is not the men of 
Science who object to the miraculous in the Bible, but religious 
leaders who are Modernists. These go so far as to say that any 
who believe in miracles are Obstructionists that are unwilling 
to accept the results of scientific and literary research. This is 
evidently an unfair accusation, for it is unbelief that blinds the 
eyes; and the Bible does not discourage learning and investiga- 
tion. Moses was “ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ”’. 
Solomon not only “ spake three thousand proverbs”, but “ he 
spake of trees, from the cedar tree . . . unto the hyssop ” ; 
and “he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 


| 
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things, and of fishes”. Daniel and a few others were selected 
for further instruction, because they were “ skilful in all wisdom, 
and cunning in knowledge, and understanding science”. The 
reproach was brought against the Apostle Paul: ‘“ Much 
learning doth make thee mad.” The Bible does not extol 
ignorance ; and credulity is the child of superstition, which the 
Scriptures everywhere denounce. 


Tue Laws or Nature 

The most common objection to miracles is that the Laws 
of Nature are fixed and unalterable; and if a miracle occurs, 
these laws are broken, set aside, or upset. If we give careful 
thought to this view, we will find that it is so one-sided or 
partial, as to be really misleading; because there is another 
principle everywhere in nature, which is this: The higher levels 
dominate and over-rule the lower levels beneath them. This 
is eminently true when we reach the realm of life, whether 
plant or animal life, above the level of the merely mineral or 
inanimate. | 

To make this clear, we may recall the three broad divisions 
in nature : (1) The Mineral or non-living, which in chemistry 
is termed inorganic; (2) Plant life, or the vegetable kingdom ; 
and (3) Animal life. Above these three, there are mental and 
spiritual forces and powers which in a limited degree are possessed 
by man, seeing that he was made in-the image of God; but 
spiritual powers extend beyond and above the human level. 
We find then in these various realms, that the higher can over- 
rule the laws in the realm below. Let us take a commonplace 
example on the human level. A child falls to the ground and 
bruises itself; the mother says: “Child, you have disregarded 
the law of gravity and have fallen; and by falling on a hard 
surface you have bruised yourself, which is another law of nature. 
You cannot expect me to interfere with the laws of nature, which 
are fixed. So there you are.” Is this a right interpretation of 
nature? Is the mother a slave to the lower mechanical and 
physical laws? By her muscular power, which is above these, 
she lifts the child up; yet in doing so, she does not set aside or 
suspend the action of gravity, but merely undoes what gravity 
has done. By her intelligence, on a higher level still, she can 
even do something to alleviate the pain of the bruises, which 
were caused by the law of mechanical impact. 
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It will help us very much in our understanding of miracles, 
if we follow out this great principle of over-ruling laws, in the 
relation of each realm of nature to the one below. The action 
of these laws is usually most evident in their chemical relations ; 
and we must ask forbearance if we explain some chemical 
reactions for the benefit of those who may not have much know- 
ledge of the subject. We must take chemistry in its widest 
sense ; for the whole visible universe is composed of the chemical 
elements; the stars above, the rocks and the forests, as well as 
our own bodies, are all made up of the elements with which 
chemistry deals. 


Upuirr sy Vitat Forces 


In the world as it now is, the means by which plant and 
animal life are sustained constitute cycles of interacting agencies 
that are very complex. It will therefore make our subject more 
simple if we go back to a time before there was life on the earth, 
and follow the successive stages of plant and animal life in relation 
to each other. When the land first rose from a universal ocean, 
the world was made up entirely of mineral substances, among 
which water and air must be included. This is a stage in the 
progress of the earth which is indicated in Genesis and is also 
generally recognized amongst Geologists. There was nothing 
then in the world except what is technically termed inorganic 
material. ‘The whole world was under the dominance of the laws 
of physics and inorganic chemistry, and nothing could take place 
naturally which did not conform to those laws. There was light 
and heat, clouds and wind, rain and lightning ; rivers could run, 
and waves beat on the shore. 

One of the outstanding laws from primitive times in the 
inorganic world was the propensity of oxygen, which by itself 
is a gas, to combine with the other chemical elements. -,The 
substances that result from these combinations are mostly liquids 
and solids, such as water and rock; for somewhere about half 
the weight of the rocks of the world, as well as the sands and 
clays, is made up of oxygen in a state of combination with other 
elements. Also, more than three-quarters of the weight of all the 
oceans and rivers of the world consists of oxygen ; for water is a 
combination of oxygen with hydrogen in which the oxygen has 
by far the greater weight. The wonder is that there should 
be enough free oxygen left over, which is not combined with 
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something else, to make the air fit for animals to breathe. This 
remarkable fact affords an example of the foresight of the All- 
wise Creator, in providing beforehand for the requirements of the 
future. It was indeed a far future at the time; for the plant 
life which came next upon the stage, has no need of oxygen for 
its support. On the contrary, the plant sets oxygen aside and 
even gives it out during the chemical processes which it carries 
on. Plant tissues only become oxidized after death during their 
decay. There is thus a complete break between vegetation and 
the mineral realm below ; which confounds evolutionary theories, 
_ and brings out strikingly the “ miraculous ” character of the use 
which plants make of inorganic substances, as we shall see next. 


Prant LiFe 


When this life came upon the scene, an entirely new set of 
laws began to operate. The simplest requirements of a plant, 
are water and carbonic acid, a gas everywhere present in the air, 
which is a combination of oxygen with carbon ; water is another 
compound of oxygen, with hydrogen. What the plant must do 
_ to live, is to take up water by its roots and absorb this carbonic 
acid gas; and it decomposes these and rebuilds their constituent 
elements into other compounds with which it nourishes itself. 
Now, on the lower inorganic level with which the plant has to deal, 
the law is that oxygen combines with carbon; yet the plant 
or tree is able to overcome the natural affinity that these have 
for each other, and separate the combination into its original 
elements ; and it is through this remarkable achievement that 
the plant obtains the simplest kinds of nourishment for its 
maintenance. 

Vegetation, even in its humblest forms, thus presents a 
marked contrast to what existed previously. For all vegetation — 
consists of cells which if they are to live at all, must contain 
chemical compounds that were unknown before in the inorganic 
world.” Not only so, but any plant, if it is to increase or grow, 
must have nourishment; which can only be obtained from 
inorganic material by reversing the chemical laws which in the 
former ages were the only ones in force. It is thus that it 
manufactures starch and sugar from the three chemical elements 
(hydrogen, oxygen and carbon) which it obtains from water 


1 Notably, the substance called protoplasm, in the comprehensive sense which is now given to 
that term. 
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and carbonic acid. Starch and sugar are representatives of 
a large class of the simplest of nourishing substances (the carbo- 
hydrates) ; but higher grade nourishment still is required, especi- 
ally if the plant is to oduce itself by means of seeds. This 
superior nourishment consists of nitrogenous compounds (the 
proteids) such as the glutin of wheat, and similar substances 
in peas, beans and other seeds. The power of the seed to live 
and grow depends upon these proteids. 

It is thus evident that vegetation belongs to a higher realm 
altogether than the inorganic; because the primary chemical 
laws governing the inorganic world, are reversed in their opera- 
tion by plant life. By so doing, plants not only sustain themselves 
and provide the high-class nutriment required for their repro- 
duction, but they are a prophecy and a preparation for the 
land animals that were afterwards to appear upon the face of the 
earth. For the whole support of these animals, the cattle, 
the birds and even the insects, is derived directly or indirectly 
from the food products which the vegetable kingdom supplies ; 
since the carnivorous creatures feed upon others which subsist 
on vegetation. ‘Those that display the most vital activity, such 
as the birds, live chiefly on seed and grain, which supply the high- 
est grade of nourishment that plants have to offer. Science 
thus recognizes that plant life must have been first, before animal 
life ; which is the order set forth in the first chapter of Genesis. 

When we ask how the plant performs this miracle of re- 
arranging the chemical elements into higher-class substances, 
we find ourselves brought face to face with one of the greatest 
marvels in nature. The plant can only accomplish this trans- 
formation on which its own nourishment and growth depends, 
by means of a substance named chlorophyll. ‘This word is merely 
the Greek for “ leaf-green ” ; which serves as a name, because 
in reality we know little about it. This chlorophyll, under the 
action of light, enables the chemical changes to take place that we 
have referred to; and it appears that without it they would be 
impossible, and no plant could grow. For, in the humblest 
type of plant, which is only microscopic and consists of a single 
cell when mature, this one cell contains chlorophyll (or granules 


* “ It is certain that chlorophyll plays some part in the process of assimilation, and that its presence 
is essential ; but how it acts in assisting the process is unknown ; ite physical and chemical properties, 
to far as they are known to us, affording no certain clue to the solution of the problem". Watt's 
Chemical Dictionary. ts mode of action is “ very imperfectly understood”. Encyc. Amer. of 1922. 
Further research (edition of 1929) has only brought to light additional complications. 
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something else, to make the air fit for animals to breathe. This 
remarkable fact affords an example of the foresight of the All- 
wise Creator, in providing beforehand for the requirements of the 
future. It was indeed a far future at the time; for the plant 
life which came next upon the stage, has no need of oxygen for 
its support. On the contrary, the plant sets oxygen aside and 
even gives it out during the chemical processes which it carries 
on. Plant tissues only become oxidized after death during their 
decay. There is thus a complete break between vegetation and 
the mineral realm below ; which confounds evolutionary theories, 
and brings out strikingly the “‘ miraculous ” character of the use 
which plants make of inorganic substances, as we shall see next. 


Prant Lire 


When this life came upon the scene, an entirely new set of 
laws began to operate. The simplest requirements of a plant, 
are water and carbonic acid, a gas everywhere present in the air, 
which is a combination of oxygen with carbon ; water is another 
compound of oxygen, with hydrogen. What the plant must do 
to live, is to take up water by its roots and absorb this carbonic 
acid gas; and it decomposes these and rebuilds their constituent 
elements into other compounds with which it nourishes itself. 
Now, on the lower inorganic level with which the plant has to deal, 
the law is that oxygen combines with carbon; yet the plant 
or tree is able to overcome the natural affinity that these have 
for each other, and separate the combination into its original 
elements; and it is through this remarkable achievement that 
the plant obtains the simplest kinds of nourishment for its 
maintenance. 

_ Vegetation, even in its humblest forms, thus presents a 
marked contrast to what existed previously. For all vegetation 
consists of cells which if they are to live at all, must contain 
chemical compounds that were unknown before in the inorganic 
world.* Not only so, but any plant, if it is to increase or grow, 
must have nourishment; which can only be obtained from 
inorganic material by reversing the chemical laws which in the 
former ages were the only ones in force. It is thus that it 
manufactures starch and sugar from the three chemical elements 
(hydrogen, oxygen and carbon) which it obtains from water 
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and carbonic acid. Starch and sugar are representatives of 
a large class of the simplest of nourishing substances (the carbo- 
hydrates) ; but higher grade nourishment still is required, especi- 
ally if the plant is to reproduce itself by means of seeds. This 
superior nourishment consists of nitrogenous compounds (the 
proteids) such as the glutin of wheat, and similar substances 
in peas, beans and other seeds. ‘The power of the seed to live 
and grow depends upon these proteids. 

It is thus evident that vegetation belongs to a higher realm 
altogether than the inorganic; because the primary chemical 
laws governing the inorganic world, are reversed in their opera- 
tion by plant life. By so doing, plants not only sustain themselves 
and provide the high-class nutriment required for their repro- 
duction, but they are a prophecy and a preparation for the 
land animals that were afterwards to appear upon the face of the 
earth. For the whole support of these animals, the cattle, 
the birds and even the insects, is derived directly or indirectly 
from the food products which the vegetable kingdom supplies ; 
since the carnivorous creatures feed upon others which subsist 
on vegetation. Those that display the most vital activity, such 
as the birds, live chiefly on seed and grain, which supply the high- 
est grade of nourishment that plants have to offer. Science 
thus recognizes that plant life must have been first, before animal 
life ; which is the order set forth in the first chapter of Genesis. 

When we ask how the plant performs this miracle of re- 
arranging the chemical elements into higher-class substances, 
we find ourselves brought face to face with one of the greatest 
marvels in nature. The plant can only accomplish this trans- 
formation on which its own nourishment and growth depends, 
by means of a substance named chlorophyll. This word is merely 
the Greek for “ leaf-green ” ; which serves as a name, because . 
in reality we know little about it.‘ This chlorophyll, under the 
action of light, enables the chemical changes to take place that we 
have referred to; and it appears that without it they would be 
impossible, and no plant could grow. For, in the humblest 
type of plant, which is only microscopic and consists of a single 
cell when mature, this one cell contains chlorophyll (or granules 


abi ‘It is certain that chlorophyll plays some part in the process of assimilation, and that its presence 
is essential ; but how it acts in assisting the process is unknown ; its physical and chemical Properties, 
so far as they are known to us, affording no certain clue to the solution of the problem’. Watt's 
Chemical Dictionary. Its mode of action is “ very imperfectly understood”. Encyc. Amer. of 1922. 
Further research (edition of 1929) has only brought to light additional complications. 
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called chromatophores, not always green). It is necessary to 
seaweed as much as to land plants; though in some of these its 
colour is different. It may be thought that there is an exception 
to this rule when a root may be made to.sprout in the dark and 
become a blanched plant, but this apparent growth is not real ; 
for it merely uses up the substance in the root, and when this is 
exhausted, it dies. No plant growth, due to added substance 
from without, can take place without chlorophyll. It would 
appear therefore that all vegetation depends upon it, as a means 
by which the necessary chemical transformations take place for 
their nourishment.’ 

In following the progress of the world, we eve thus seen 
that the beginning of plant life introduces a new force, which is 
able to stoop down from the higher platform on which it stands, 
and raise the lower inorganic substances to its own level. When 
thus transformed, the plant can incorporate these products into 
itself, for its own upbuilding. In making this transformation, 
it requires the help of light and heat, and these older forces are 
thus shown to have new uses, previously unrevealed. We 
recognize also that the chemical elements, which for ages had 
remained in an inorganic condition in inanimate compounds, 
were so designed originally by the Creator as to be capable of 
forming the high-class combinations required for food products, 
fibre and tissues. Nor is this honour bestowed upon the more 
complex; it is a few of the humbler chemical elements, near 
the lower end of the series, that are thus used for the highest 
purposes; and this is further seen in later ages, when animals 
came into the world ; for it is these same few elements, and these 
the more simple ones, that form the greater part of their bodies. 

We do not find therefore that the chemical elements rose 
gradually to their highest complexity, and thus formed a high- 
grade material from which plant life could arise. All our latest 
knowledge in chemistry and physics points quite in the opposite 
direction. The new energies and powers of plant life are in no 
sense an outgrowth of what preceded them ; for they dominate 
all that they found in the world when they appeared, and put 
it under tribute. Light and heat, sunshine and rain, the 
material elements themselves, are all taken hold of by plant life 
and put to new uses, to serve the purpose of this new order 


¥ We here leave out of consideration the parasitic plants which obtain their nourishment ready- 
made from higher types, or feed on their decay. For these do not require chlorophyll and are often 
colourless. 
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of things. In relation to the inorganic world which went before, 
the realm of vegetation is quite miraculous. We may well 
accept the explanation that the Bible gives us; that this new 
stage in nature was brought into being by the command and the 
power of God. For, “ God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind . . . upon the earth; and it was so” (Gen. i. 11). 


AnimaL Lire 

When animal vitality came into being in the world, we 
discern a new force of another type which can lay hold of plant 
material and raise this to higher levels still, speaking from the 
point of view of chemistry, which best brings out these distinc- 
tions. For the animal feeds upon vegetable material and 
transforms it into higher compounds, much in the same way 
that the plant in its sphere, deals with the inorganic elements. 
The simplest example will make this clear; for the sheep with 
only grass to eat and water to drink, can turn these into blood and 
muscular flesh, as well as brain and nerve material. Such sub- 
stances are quite out of reach from the level of plant life. 

To understand the further uplift from the plant level which 
animal vitality is able to accomplish, we need to distinguish 
definitely between these two types of life. The best distinction 
between plant and animal is shown by the two different ways 
in which they obtain their nourishment; for this distinction 
holds as far down as the simplest forms. “ A typical green plant 
is able to live independently of other organisms and to build 
up its substance from simple gases in the air and inorganic salts 
in the soil or water. A typical animal, on the other hand, is not 
able to exist apart from other living organisms, since it is not 
able to build up its substance from simple chemical constituents 
(as a plant does), but must be supplied with ready-made proteids 
in its food, for which it requires other organisms, either plants 
or animals.”* ‘This may be put more concisely still: “A gap 
separates vegetable and animal life. These are necessarily the 
converse of each other ; the one de-oxidizes inorganic substances 
and accummulates nourishment ; the other uses up this nourish- 
ment by oxidizing it, and expends it in activity”.* For, the 
animal maintains its bodily heat and develops much of its 
muscular energy, by oxidizing the plant products which it eats ; 


* Encyc. Brit., eleventh edition; article: “ Protozoa.” 
* Sir William Dawson, in The Story of the Earth and Man ; eleventh edition, p. 326. 
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just as heat and power are produced from wood or coal when 
they are oxidized by burning them. ~~ 

This essential distinction holds even amongst the irinumerable 
animals and plants that consist of a single cell ; for it is only when 
a cell contains chlorophyll that it is able to live directly upon 
inorganic material. A very simple example of the way that an 
animal nourishes itself, is afforded by the amoeba. We can see 
under the microscope this one-celled anymal which merely wraps 
itself around its food, so that for the time being it seems to 
become all stomach ; and actual digestion takes place. The food 
it thus eats, is a one-celled plant (a diatom or a desmid). Animals 
with more specialized organs, have a mouth and a stomach to deal 
with their food; but the method of nutrition is the same 
throughout the animal kingdom. It scarcely needs to be 
explained that when animals live by eating others, those that they 
feed upon have already formed their substance from vegetable 
materials. 

It needs to be mentioned however, that there is a strong 
tendency to confuse the distinction between plant and animal, 
which we find in many text-books and even in reputable en- 
cyclopedias. This results from a bias in favour of Evolution ; 
as those who hold that view are ever seeking for some “ primary 
ancestor ” of both the plant and the animal. The search for 
this is made amongst the one-celled creatures ; and because we 
cannot always discern clearly what goes on within these single 
cells, in the correlations between vitality and chemistry, advan- 
tage is taken of this on behalf of Evolution. For it would obviate 
one of the most pressing difficulties in maintaining that theory, 
if it could be shown that both types of life were primarily of one 
kind ; and the attempt is made to prove this where our know- 
ledge is most obscure. We have to be on our guard therefore, 
against many statements in educational works; for those 
who hold to Evolution as a primary idea, are strongly tempted 
to confuse the issue. What is stated may thus be quite biassed, 
and even misleading to the unsuspecting student. 

We cannot play fast and loose with one-celled creatures, 
merely because they appear to us to be simple ; for they are just 
as definite in their types as the higher plants and animals. If 
it were not so, the whole investigation of disease germs (which 
belong to this realm) would be futile ; for a typhoid germ might 
become the germ of some other disease. Nor can we assume that 
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one-celled organisms are necessarily the most primitive; for 
there are several categories of them which require plants or 
animals of higher type as thei¢ foster parents, before they could 
exist. All this could be explained at length with examples 
from large groups of one-celled creatures. But at present, we 
merely wish to point out the main characteristics of plant and 
animal life among them. 

The outstanding distinction between the animal and the 
vegetable is brought out in the account of the creation in Genesis, 
where we are informed that vegetable life is not only distinct 
from animal life, but that it preceded it in time. If the light 
that is thus given to us were more generally accepted, we should 
be saved from much futile speculation, and our investigations 
would be guided into sane paths, leading to trustworthy results. 
We can explain this to a child ; there must be first the grass and 
then the sheep ; and God thus made provision in’advance for His 
creatures before He created them. This successive order holds 
all the way down to the one-celled creatures; for the most 
minute animals feed upon diatoms or other vegetable cells which 
were in the world before them. ‘These diatoms are everywhere 
present in both fresh and salt water; and they afford the most 
important source of food for some of the smaller animal forms, 
which in turn support fish life. 

We may thus realize that when animal life came into the 
world, it laid claim to lordship over the whole vegetable kingdom, 
whether in the sea or on the land, It put vegetation under 
tribute to it, and demanded from the plant the products which 
it had elaborated (the carbohydrates and proteids) and devoured 
these as its food. The animal, however humble it might be, 
was able to raise these food products to higher levels still in the 
chemical scale; and to produce from them flesh and blood, 
nerve and brain, as well as the secretions required for digestion." 

The methods by which animal life accomplishes these results, 
are still quite beyond the limits that research has reached. For 
“the chemical changes which go on in the body are of a very 
complicated nature, and as yet little understood”. Many animal 
substances are so complex that it is not possible for science to 
determine the chemical combination in which they exist. 
The brain may be taken as an example of this ; for it consists of 


In these, there are a few additional elements (besides lime in the bones) which are in relatively 
small quantities ; notably sulphur and iron, as well as phosphorus, chlorine, sodium and potassium, 
which are the basis of the acids and alkalis in the body. 
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“an intimate mixture of the most complex substances known 
to the chemist ”.* Besides this complexity, there is nerve control ; 
by which any deficiency of a substance is made up by extra secre- 
tion from some organ, to maintain a proper balance. In such 
matters, it may well be said that “ we know not how”; yet in 
general we see clearly enough that animal life has the power to 
take hold of the simpler materials in its vegetable food, and raise 
these to a level in the organic scale which is quite above anything 
that previously existed upon the earth. We may well reverence 
the Creator who has devised these wondrous powers, and placed 
them under the control of the vital forces which reside in the 
animal body. | 

When animal life came into being upon the earth, it demon- 
strates to us again (just as the plant did before it) the possibility 
of using what already existed, for new purposes. We may take 
two primary things to illustrate this ; light and air. When light 
first shined out of darkness at the command of the Creator, He 
“saw the light that it was good”. We have already noticed 
how “ good ” it was in relation to the growth of plants, and 
its good qualities become more fully revealed when animal life 
came into the world. For the eye of the animal brings out the 
properties of light which enable it to be used to see with. Its 
capability of refraction, and other equally remarkable character- 
istics (such as the various wave-lengths of which it consists) give 
it the power to transmit the shape and colour of distant objects 
to the eye. It is thus not only the eye itself that is marvellous, 
but also the wondrous properties of light, which it must have had 
from the first, and which make sight possible when the time for 
this arrives. The air also, is found by the land animal to be 
suitable to breathe, due to the foresight of the Creator in compos- 
ing it originally of the elements necessary for this purpose ; and 
not only so, but air has the further power of transmitting sound 
by its vibration. Sound, in the earlier ages, was merely un- 
meaning noise such as a crashing rock or the plash of breaking 
waves ; but the animal makes use of it to signal to his fellows ; 
which even an insect can do. The animal thus shows that light 
and air are capable of new uses which the plant knew not of. 

The Scriptures explain that the animal kingdom was brought 
into being by the command and creative power of the Almighty 


¥ In any of the substances in the brain, the amount of the various elements (C,N,H,O and P) 
can be determined as percentages ; and from these, a chemical formula can be calculated. But what 
actual combinations the formula represents, is still conjectural. 
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(see Gen. i. 20, 21). ‘The new forces in animal vitality place it in 
a higher realm than plant life ; and the superior powers, such as 
sight and hearing, with which the animal is endowed, are 
evidently unknown and impossible in a world of vegetation alone. 
All this has an important bearing on the miraculous; because 
a miracle may be largely due to some entirely new use of the 
forces or the materials already existing in the world. No 
scientist would assert that there cannot be any properties in force 
and matter which still remain unknown to us. Why then may 
not even existing things be utilized by divine intelligence to 
accomplish the purposes of God, in ways that are entirely 
beyond our comprehension ? 


Human INTELLIGENCE 


In considering the three great realms of nature, the inorganic 
or non-living, the vegetable kingdom and the animal kingdom, 
we have seen that the uplift which one of the higher realms is 
able to give to those below it, is quite in line with miraculous 
power. The way that previously existing forces, such as light and 
heat, can be put to entirely new uses, also illustrates the character 
of some miracles. We recognize also that the Creator had 
bestowed upon elementary materials and primary forces, useful 
powers and properties which only reveal themselves in later ages 
when they come to be required in the progress of creation. This 
again is very similar to the unsuspected properties of existing 
things which divine miracles often bring to light. 

With the creation of man, another new power, unknown 
before, comes into the world ; namely, intelligent thought con- 
trolled by free will. In earlier times, plant life had dominated 
the inorganic world, and animal vitality had made plant products 
subservient to its own use ; and it is perfectly consistent with these 
stages, that this new power should dominate the whole, and work 
new miracles of intelligent invention, quite impossible to the 
lower orders of creatures. We read accordingly in Scripture 
that God said of men: “ Let them have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth.” We need not enlarge upon the powers of 
man’s intelligence, when they are daily set before us in the current 
news ; for indeed, the praise of man is overdone, and thankfulness 
to God forgotten, for these God-given powers. 

Even without considering the higher spiritual capacities of 
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man, it is evident that the human mind by its intelligence can 
control or over-rule many of the laws of nature, and turn them 
to serve his own ends. In doing this, man does not “ interfere ” 
with the laws of nature, or even suspend their operation. For 
example, it is a law of physics that water cannot run up hill; 
but by confining the water in a pipe, and applying suitable 
mechanical force, the water can be made to run up hill and fill 
a reservoir at its summit. Many problems in electrical trans- 
mission are solved in much the same way ; yet no law of nature 
is violated, any more than when a motor car climbs a hill in 
opposition to gravitation, or an aeroplane defies the resistance 
of the air and the wind. The control of disease may be taken as 
another example. The “law” of the disease is that it runs its 
course, which in many cases would lead to death. But the law 
of its progress is not so fixed and unalterable that nothing can be 
done but to watch the effect which follows from its cause. 
For medical skill can divert the ordinary course, and mitigate 
the virulence of the malady. It may be that this is done by giving 
support to the vital forces of the body or re-inforcing their 
action; but whatever the method, the cure is not due to any 
interference with the laws of nature; but rather, it affords a 
further illustration of the principle we are considering, that the 
higher power of vitality can be enabled to modify and overcome 
the lower laws of disintegration and decay, which if left to take 
their own course would end fatally. 


Divine Mrracie 


When we thus see throughout the various realms of nature, 
the great principle that higher forces can dominate and modify 
_the laws of the realms below them, is it not reasonable to recognize 
that divine power, which is super-natural in the sense of being 
above all, can accomplish what is quite miraculous from the 
lower standpoint of human intelligence ? In performing these 
miracles, the Almighty may surely make use of any of the elements 
or forces throughout His universe if He so please; or if not, 
He may accomplish His purpose by the highest force in existence, 
the exercise of His own will-power. In so performing a miracle, 
it is not necessary to suppose that God “ violates ” the course of 
nature or “ interferes.” with its laws; any more than we need 
suppose this to occur between one realm of nature and another, 
all the way up from the primary elements, in the successive steps 
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that we have followed. As Sir Ambrose Fleming, the noted 
Scientist, remarks regarding the miracles of the Bible: “ Many 
of them, especially in the Old Testament, seem to have been, 
not a suspension or reversal of normal operations of nature, but 
a control or guidance of them for divine purposes.” 

Yet in dealing with divine action of any kind, we must not 
forget that we are in a higher realm altogether than all that we 
ordinarily include in the natural. For in the spiritual realm, 
the supreme considerations are love and compassion, justice and 
truth, and other attributes of God. Everything else must 
give way before such divine ideals and, miracle or no miracle, 
they must have their accomplishment. We may even see some 
reflection of this among men, and in human affairs. We say: 
“ Love laughs at obstacles”; and it was said in Roman law: 
“Let justice be done though the sky fall.” Nature itself must 
stand aside to make way for such exalted ends. And in the 
Scriptures, is it not for just such ends and purposes that miracles 
are wrought ; to give help in extremity, to heal the afflicted, to 
strengthen wavering faith? It is surely out of place to accuse 
those who believe in divine miracles, of being credulous or weak 
minded. Indeed, when we give consideration to the miracles 
of the Bible, and the circumstances attending them, we will find 
that they answer of themselves the difficulties that may arise 
in our minds concerning them; if we view them in the light 
of the spiritual ends which they accomplish. 

The purpose of God regarding man is, that His Will should 
be done on earth as it is done in Heaven. But man, since the age 
of innocence at the beginning, is entirely incapable of accomplish- 
ing this purpose by himself. It can only be accomplished in him 
by the uplift of divine power. For it is the Spirit of God that 
stoops down from above and lifts man out of his moral helplessness, 
where he is bound by the lower laws of self-interest and self- 
pleasing, and has gone astray by taking hisown way. May we not 
perceive in this the same principle that we have found exemplified 
throughout the various realms of nature ? The Scriptures indeed, 
make use of comparisons from nature to enable us to understand 
these things. The man who undergoes this wondrous transforma- 
tion by divine power is said to be “ born again ”, and this new 
birth is the outcome “ not of corruptible seed, but of incorrupt- 
ible, by the Word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever”. 
Those who are thus regenerated become “ new creatures”, 
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and the power of God in accomplishing this is explained to be 
the same energy which He put forth in creation when He “ com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness”. They are also 
enabled by the same power to “‘ walk in newness of life”, instead 
of being as formerly “ under the law of sin and death ”’.' 

It needs to be emphasized that this is not high theological 
doctrine, but a transformation of men that is actually taking 
place at the present day. It is a divine miracle, which is yet 
a fact that must be faced and accounted for, as much as any occur- 
rence in nature. Anyone who will read the current Missionary 
magazines or the record of the Bible Society, will find frequent 
instances of the new birth amongst the most degraded of men, 
brought about by the preaching of the Gospel, or even by the 
reading of the Scriptures alone ; and their transformation cannot 
be gainsaid. Amongst those brought up in paganism, instead 
of the constant dread of evil spirits, there is the peace of God 
keeping the heart and mind; cruelty turns to kindness; the 
blood feud gives place to forgiveness, a thing before unknown ; : 
the harsh and domineering conduct of husband to wife softens 
down into loving co-operation. 

This uplift of human nature to a higher plane of life by a 
Power from above, is in marked contrast with the views of 
Evolution, which teaches us to expect that only after several 
generations of good influences, a degraded tribe may develop toa 
civilized level. Even then, the civilization that is reached may not 
be accompanied by moral improvement ; for it is well known that in 
the natural course of things, uncultured peoples are more apt to 
pick up the vices of civilized men than to adopt their virtues. 

We may obtain a further insight into the operation of laws 
that are quite above the ordinary natural level, if we consider 
prayer in relation to the promises of God. It may help us in this 
to note that in the pagan religions, we do not find anywhere the 
idea that a god has made a promise to hear petitions. Among 
the Greeks, Apollo was specially the god of helpfulness ; his 
emblem being the Sun, which is so obviously helpful to the human 
race. But his help could only be obtained by offerings and per- 
suasion ; just as a judge by bribes might be influenced to render a 
favourable decision. ‘The whole matter was thus viewed from the 
ordinary human level. How wondrous then is the revelation 
in Scripture, that the Most High God has promised to hear and 


t John iii. 3, 5, 6; 1 Peter i. 23; 2 Cor. v. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 6; Romans vi. 4 and viii. 2. 
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answer prayer! For a promise belongs to the higher realm of 
the spiritual, where it stands related to faithfulness and truth, 
and points upwards to the purpose and the Will of God. 

Yet the sceptical question is often asked: Can the laws of 
nature be set aside, in order that a prayer to God may be 
answered ? It is then inferred that prayer is useless; because 
what we ask might interfere with the course of nature. But we 
have seen throughout nature that higher laws can over-rule those 
on a lower level ; and when we consider this in relation to prayer, 
we may find that the whole aspect of such questioning is pro- 
foundly modified, if the petition that is offered is based on a 
promise which God has made; for this at once brings higher 
spiritual laws into operation. 

We may more readily see this if we begin with a promise 
in the affairs of men. A commercial company borrows money 
for which it issues bonds, accompanied by a promise that interest 
will be regularly paid. If this promise is not kept, the company 
must go into liquidation with its activities given over to other 
hands. Everything must give way before this promise. Take 
again a promise made by a nation, in an international treaty. 
Rather than break such a promise,-a self-respecting nation will 
go to war. The ordinary work of its millions comes to a stand- 
still, and their energies are turned into the new directions of mili- 
tary equipment and warfare. The whole material organization 
of the nation must be re-arranged to make good the promise. 
Can we suppose then, that the Lord of All will allow His 
promise to fall, or that His word can go by default ? It is surely 
evident that these higher considerations, these “laws of the 
spiritual realm ”, must hold sway over all that lies below them. 
The purpose and the promise of God must be accomplished, 
though heaven and earth pass away. What confidence we can 
have in prayer therefore, if our petition is in line with that 
purpose ; for “ this is the confidence that we have in Him that if 
we ask anything according to His Will, He heareth us” 
(1 John v. 14). 


Tue Mrracres oF THE 


Let us now give consideration to some of the miracles recorded 
in the Bible, to see what their characteristics are, in relation 
to these various laws. We will soon find that they are not only 
in harmony with the higher laws of the spiritual world, but that 
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they bring to light what these laws are; just as we have found 

already that when any new forces have come into operation, they 
reveal what was previously latent or unknown. The “ laws 
of the spiritual realm ” in their truest and highest sense, are the 
attributes of God; His love, His pity and compassion, His 
readiness to help ; and on the other hand, His righteousness and 
justice. These are the motives from which miracles spring as 
their source; and miracles by making these manifest, bring 
honour and glory to God. | 

It is quite in keeping with these principles, that the miracles 

of the Bible are not mere wonders and marvels to astonish us. 
This is the leading feature of the fabled miracles of antiquity, 
as for example, the Labours of Hercules ; but it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that the miracles described in Scripture have 
this for their main object. We find indeed that the Lord Jesus 
refused to perform “ wonder-miracles”. He would not cast 
Himself down from a pinnacle of the Temple, during His 
temptations by Satan; He would not give the Pharisees a sign 
from heaven, by causing some wonder to appear in the sky. Such 
things we might call purposeless miracles, unjustified by any 
beneficent result. It may therefore be said in general, that the 
miracles of Scripture have always a reasonable purpose. 

We may therefore note that the way in which miracles are 
described in Scripture, shows the entire absence of any desire 
to place an exaggerated emphasis on their astonishing character. 
We find merely a plain and even dignified statement of what took 
place, as seen by the writer of the account, or by those who 
were present. An example may be taken to illustrate this ; 
when Christ stilled the tempest on the Sea of Galilee. 
We have the simplest and most straightforward description of 
what occurred, without any exaggerated amplifications; even 
though those concerned were fishermen who must have been 
specially impressed by such a miracle, as indeed we are told that 
they were. No explanation is offered; no suggestion of any 
natural cause. As to how the storm became a calm, the narra- 
tive records all that the disciples who saw it were cognizant 
of at the time: “ He spake and it was done ; He commanded ”’, 
—and it took place. Yet the scope and significance of this miracle 
are remarkable. There is deliverance in extremity ; an answer 
to a definite petition ; the power of the Deity controlling nature ; 
the uplift of faith to higher conceptions. These are some of the 
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spiritual purposes that justify the working of a miracle. Such 
purposes are equally evident in miracles of healing ; where they 
bring out the divine attributes of compassion and helpfulness. 

It is consistent also with the absence of unmeaning wonders 
in the miracles of the Bible, that natural means are sometimes 
made use of to accomplish the purpose which God has in view. 
For example, at the Red Sea, the people of God were in extreme 
difficulty and saw no way of deliverance from their pursuing 
enemies. We are told that the Lord caused a strong east wind 
to arise, and by its means He opened a path for His people through 
the sea. Why should not God thus use the forces of nature if 
He please, instead of employing more extraordinary means? Yet 
critics take advantage of this to make it appear that nothing mira- 
culous occurred. Yet we see the control of the Almighty over 
nature, in causing the stormy wind to fulfil His word. The 
higher purposes are also manifested, in His power to help and to 
save those who look to Him ; as well as in His judgment upon the 
army of Pharaoh, which came at last after long forbearance with 
his disobedience and his want of repentance. The attributes of 
God are thus revealed. 

A similar miracle, when the Israelites crossed the river Jordan 
after the forty years in the wilderness, may also exemplify the use 
of natural means. For it has been suggested that the drying up 
of the Jordan may have been due to a landslide which blocked the 
river. Whether this was the case or not, we are shown once more 
that all the forces of nature are dominated by higher spiritual 
laws, which cause things to happen at some specially opportune 
moment, for the accomplishment of the purpose of God. This 
is again shown by the earthquake at Philippi in the days of the 
Apostle Paul, which had high spiritual ends for its outcome. 
May we not perceive in these things that all the lower laws 
throughout nature are subservient to the spiritual and the 
divine, which is above all? For truly the mercy and the 
justice of God must have their way, whatever there be in the 
lower realms of nature that must stand aside to admit of this. 
Our faith is thus strengthened in knowing that all things are in 
the hand of God, to turn this way or that, to meet the needs of 
those who trust Him ; or to fulfil the petitions that they bring 
before Him, in the way that He sees to be best. 

The Scriptures indeed tell us that even the plans and projects 
of mankind may be swayed or over-ruled to fulfil God’s purpose. 
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The obstinacy of Pharaoh for example, was used to manifest 
the power and glory of God. (See Exodus ix. 15-17.) The 
defeat of the counsel of Ahitophel against David, and the refusal 
of Rehoboam to listen to the appeal of his people, proved that 
“the cause was from the Lord”, in leading to the fulfilment 
of His promises. ‘The Lord may even raise up a man specially 
to carry out His Will; as when Cyrus the King of Persia was 
made an instrument in the hand of God to restore the Hebrew 
people to their land after their captivity in Babylon (see Isaiah 
xliv. 24, 28, and xlv. 13). Thus even the plans and schemes of 
men may be brought into subservience to the higher requirements 
of the justice and faithfulness of God. 


FuRTHER 


To indicate concisely some of the further considerations 
that this subject opens up, we may append as a supplement the 
summary of an address by Sir William Dawson, former Principal 
of McGill University in Montreal. It was given many years 
ago to an assembly of students of the University. It is helpful 
when a mind such as his, so thoroughly trained in Natural Science, 
points out the harmonious relation of the miracles of the Bible 
to the general laws governing God’s universe : 

_ “ As used in the Bible, and with reference to God, the term 
‘miracle’ is restricted to the putting forth of divine power, 
superhuman in its nature, and with some spiritual end as its 
purpose. Miracles are not, therefore, infringements of either 
natural laws or spiritual laws ; for both of these are included in 
God’s kingdom under His dominion, and His kingdom is not 
divided; yet spiritual law over-rules natural law. Miracles 
are special combinations and associations of these laws for special 
purposes. 

Miracles are thus under laws of their own, some of which 
can be learned from the revelation given in the Scriptures. These 
laws are such as the following: 

(1) Miracles depend on the exercise of knowledge and power 
higher than those of man. 

(2) God Himself and spiritual beings under His control, 
employ in miraculous acts natural energies. 

(3) Higher laws and energies control and supersede lower 
laws and energies in such operations, just as the vital forces in 
plants and animals modify the laws of non-living material. 
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(4) Miracles appear only at critical times in the career of 
peoples or the life of individuals, in the furtherance of God’s 
great programme of salvation. 

(5) Although miracles are entirely subject to divine control, 
they may be influenced by human faith and volition under the. 
limitations mentioned; for faith cam remove mountains. 

All these points are fully illustrated in the teaching and works 
of Christ ; and they may also be seen in the mighty works per- 
formed by the agency of Moses; who in this, as in other ways, 
is an eminent predictive type of the Saviour. 

The Scriptures also speak of the latter days, in which 
prophecy points to events that would seem to be altogether 
miraculous, in so far as we know beforehand. ‘The great crisis 
at the end of the age may be characterized by such events ; and 
the Second Coming of Christ will be a great miracle. We may be 
sure that the miracles of those days will be suited to the time, 
though different in kind to any which preceded them, and pro- 
bably greater in scope and magnitude.” 


W. Bett Dawson. 
Montreal, Canada. 


EARLY RACES OF MANKIND 
PART I 
(1) Tuts article is based on contentions which I advanced in a 
paper read before the Ethnic Research Society at Bristol 
University on April gth, 1932. 

(2) Only two schools of thought miapding the origin of the 
races of man need be considered; the modern evolutionary 
expanded from Darwinism, and the account given by Moses 
in the book of Genesis. Though most leading scientists still 
accept evolution, many very young men in the scientific world, 
brought up in the strictest sect of the old school are beginning 
to express doubts of the soundness of the theory, a pendulum is 
beginning to swing backwards. 

(3) Evolution claiming that there had been an orderly 
development from the lowest forms to man appealed to geology. 
Fossils were claimed to have been laid down in that order. This 
notion arose originally from close observation of limited areas, 
and when small parts did not conform to theory, it was asserted 
that lateral pressure had overturned a narrow strip as a plough- 
share does. Now it is known that there is a non-conformable 
area extending over many degrees of latitude, including the United 
States and Canada, which is too large to be accounted for by 
any theory of crumpling. Long ago vertebrate fish were found 
in the lowest strata, but now many sound geologists claim that 
strata were not laid down in the same order in all parts of the 
earth. Once abandon that idea and a severe blow is dealt to 
ultra evolutionary ideas, and indeed the yard stick is lost by which 
the dating of pre-historic finds was made. Mendelism however, 
has to my mind struck the greatest blow. 

(4) We are now able to definitely ascribe to originally 
implanted hereditary characteristics what used to be claimed 
as the effect of local environment, modified by occasional 
“sports”; though doubtless material geological changes 
since the arrival of man have led to the extinction of certain 
species. 

(5) According to Mendel there are certain fundamental 
distinctions absolutely separating each species ; that these basic 
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principles permit of a certain number of pre-ordained variations ; 
and that beyond these no further change is possible. They are 
due to the interplay of two factors, one from the male, one from 
the female respectively ; represented in the human body by 
chromosomes, or more probably by chromatin or coloured particles 
in these. This theory plainly implies a distinct creation for 
every species of animal from the first ; whereas evolution assumes 
that fundamental changes can occur through mere lapse of time, 
and to secure this is prepared to tamper with all the other 
sciences, 

(6) I therefore take the only alternative, the account given 
by Moses in Genesis. Modernist critics explain away Moses’ 
statements as allegories or parables, though the author himself 
distinctly claims that he received the account from the great 
Maker of the plan Himself, and was instructed to carefully 
preserve the record. He proved the accuracy of this claim by 
also instituting certain religious festivals which proved to be 
types of spiritual events occurring centuries later, and no amount 
of talent or learning could have accomplished this. 

(7) Events preceding man do not concern us, except that they 
show a different sort of evolution ; a series of developments, each 
providing something valuable to man alone, and all plainly 
directed towards a culmination in his race. 

(8) Before Adam was formed a special Garden was s prepared 
for him in, anticipation so that the fruit trees were in full bearing. 
Once alow that there ever was a time when there was only 
one man in the world wha could reason, and he had no benefit 
from the experience of eding generations, the existence of 
such a place becomes a moral necessity, not an allegory. Modern 
research has practically verified this account. It was described 
as being due east from Sinai where the book was written, and as 
being at the confluence of four rivers. Two of these, the 
Euphrates and Tigris are still on the map, the other two, the 
Pison and the Gihon have been identified by the careful work 
of Captain C. E. V. Craufurd, when employed in the Survey 
Department of His Majesty’s Navy in the Persian Gulf. He has 
discovered that the Pison is now running under the sea, giving 
a special lustre to the pearls in the Gulf ; identifiable geologically 
ashore, by very pure gold strata on top, followed by bdellium, 
a semi-precious marblé, and then by agates or onyx. The other 
he has shown to be subterranean represented by a dry wadi. 
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(9) How widely these variations can differ is well shown by 
the horse whose sixty-six chromosomes have enabled man to 
evolve him into a shetland pony and a clydesdale horse, and yet 
has never been able to change him into a donkey or a zebra. 
Adam had a brain capable of reasoning and connected speech, but 
was at first unaware of his capacities; he had hands capable of 
executing a great variety of movements impossible to any other 

animal, as servants of his great brain. 

| (10) According to the Mosaic account God taught Adam 
both to speak and to reason. He brought the animals to Adam, 
described their purpose and asked him to name them. Thus 
from the first man was taught both to speak and to reason by the 
great Creator, who had given him these faculties. Surely this 
is a more logical description than the assumption that man was 
left to slowly grope his way into knowledge through long periods ? 
If there ever was a time when there was but one being with the 
power of speech, how did he know that he possessed it ? How 
could he reason if he had: no one to reason with? Argument 
implies two persons, and according to assumption there was no 
second person unless it was the author of Adam’s being. Every 
sound in the human language can be reproduced by animals 
though by different mechanism, and pretty certainly meanings 
are conveyed by such means, but that is quite a different thing 
to human language with its moods and tenses, its logical arrange- 
ment of sentences, and its power of expressing abstract ideas, which 
have no physical counterpart. Man had moral as well as intel- 
lectual powers, and if so a test must have been provided, it was 
quite a simple one, but man failed. This too must surely be a 
fact, and not a parable. 

| (11) To establish a race a pair is necessary: Moses tells 
us that this was accomplished by a process equivalent to what 
gardeners describe as a cutting. Much scorn has been cast upon 
this statement ; but all believers in Mendelism must feel that it 
was an absolute necessity. Had Eve been made by an entirely 
new creation, the human race would have consisted of pure 
descendants of Adam, pure descendants of Eve, and hybrids of 
the two. This would not have been fair, and does not accord 
with our experience. By making Adam’s mate bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh, we have all been derived from one stock not 
two; and human nature is the same in every case. Every race 
then has one or other predominant combination of the original 
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elements of the unit, with a notable exception which I shall 
proceed to discuss. 

(12) There are two colours in the human race, black and 
white ; they interbreed and are therefore genetically identical, 
but hybridizing does not blend the colours which can be sorted 
out again at any time. It used to be argued that this distinction 
of colour was due to environment ; that residence in the Tropics 
pigmented the skin; or dwelling in northern regions blanched out 
the colour; but this is not so. Nations living near the Equator 
are brown, not black; while others in the far north are pigmented. 
Interbreeding can completely change the colour in three 
generations ; while the residence of white people in tropical 
countries and negroes in temperate regions for hundreds of years 
has produced no modification in either. Why should it be 
supposed that what has not even begun in three centuries can be 
accomplished in thirty or more, 

(13) It appears plain that at some time white was modified 
into black or the reverse. Such a change is not definitely 
mentioned by Moses, but I think by reading between the lines 
we can arrive at the fact that white was changed into black. 
Cain murdered his brother, thus extending man’s wrong-doing 
to injury to his fellow man. For this he was sentenced to banish- 
ment and a mark was set upon him, usually supposed to have been 
a brand, but subsequent developments strongly suggest that it 
was a change of colour. This may have been brought about 
solely by addition to the chromatin particles; once there, it would 
accompany every future modification due to the forty-eight 
chromosomes. 

(14) Black and white remaining inherently the same except 
for colour can interbreed freely. ‘The colour mark in these cases 
makes it easier to distinguish hybridity, than when the inter- 
mixture is between pure whites or blacks. In discussing various 
degrees of hybridity I shall use the terms familiar in the West 
Indies centuries before Mendel’s time, rather than the scientific 
terms familiar to science. Whites being masters and blacks 
slaves, the colour bar was a sort of stain on the family escutcheon, 
hence all their terms refer to the amount of black modification 
left, whereas the process is equally true when white is reverting 
to black. The first generation was Mulatto, but we now know . 
that some of those were pure whites notwithstanding their black 
mother. The next generation was Quadroon. This meant 
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to the West Indians one-fourth left of black blood, but when 
Mulattoes married with black men it would have meant one- 
fourth only left of white. The next generation was Octoroon 
or one-eighth black ; in the following generation if an Octoroon 
girl married a white man law and social custom alike recognized 
the offspring as white, that is, the black had been entirely bred 
out. I therefore use the terms Quadroon white, Quadroon black 
and Octoroon white and Octoroon black. Whole races have 
remained for centuries in one or other of these stages, and then 
some invasion or other historical change has brought them back 
again to pure white or black. 

(15) I think it is worth adding that tradition says that 
Adam and Eve had a glowing transparency of skin until the 
moment of their fall, and that it was the loss of this transparency 
which made them ashamed of their nakedness. This inward 
glow is mentioned in several instances in other parts of the Bible, 
and indeed is ascribed to Moses himself on one occasion. It is 
logical therefore to assume that a further loss of transparency 
marked the further moral fall. 

(16) Cain was sentenced to be a wanderer and according to 
Josephus he visited most parts of the old world. A book has been 
written to show that Sargon I of the Archaeologists was Cain ; 
he was a black man, a giant and a genius, and the date assigned 
him closely agrees with Cain’s date according to Ussher’s 
chronology. Anyway we have a civilized black race from most 
early times. 

(17) Almost the first act recorded of Cain was that he built 
a city which he called Enoch in honour of his eldest son. Add 
to this the fact that Cain had originally been a tiller of the soil, 
and Abel, a keeper of sheep, and it is plain that man always had the 
elements of civilization and had domesticated wild animals. This 
is in striking contrast with the evolutionary theory, which 
assuming gradual mental endowment, demands many thousand 
years before this point is reached. Many believe that the town 
of Enoch was somewhere in the Tigris-Euphrates triangle, and 
some say it was near the future Nineveh. If so the two races 
were only a few hundred miles apart, though at first there was 
evidently no communication between the two. 

(18) Taking Enoch as the central home of the Cain race, 
geography proves the route along which they must have spread, 
for there are only certain lanes or corridors which permit men to 
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pass hampered with flocks, herds and little children. We can 
leave the eastern half of Asia out of consideration, because there 
lie the highest mountains and the most difficult passes in the world. 
Westwards they would keep to the foot hills of the great Asian 
divide. In time they could pass by river valleys into the 
Caspian sea region. Some skirted round the sources of the 
Euphrates along the corridor between the Lebanon and anti- 
Lebanon through Palestine to Egypt; as prehistoric remains 
show. Others went westwards from the Caspian through the 
southern corridor into Europe, and later on worked along the 
Steppes of Tartary, through the northern corridor of Europe 
between the Volga and the Urals to the Baltic. 

(19) These migrants into Europe and Africa had no metal 
or indeed any knowledge of metallurgy. They used implements 
of flint of a crude kind begifining with the equivalent of hammers 
and perhaps chisels, and were mainly cave dwellers, at all events 
in Palestine. This was not the result of mental inferiority ; 
on the contrary it proved their consciousness of the value of 
tools however rough. Lately an Esquimau family after being 
lost for years reappeared in a kayak they had made out of bones 
and skins. ‘This our papers described asa signal proof of capacity, 
yet the same thing when done thousands of years ago is said to 
prove the contrary. Stone flints were used for chisels and 
hammers, bones for needles, and sinews for thread. Clothing 
was probably of sewn skins, as neither spinning nor weaving seem 
to have been discovered. 

(20) These remains are spoken of as “ palaeolithic ” or the 
oldest type of stone implements. The phrase was originally 
coined by a Museum Curator to classify his exhibits ; so far it was 
admirable but evolutionary bias had made it prove undeveloped 
intellect. Had this been the case the palaeolithic period would 
have gradually merged into the “ neolithic” or newer forms. 
The contrary is the case ; always there is an impassable gulf which 
, I venture to say was the Flood. Accepting this view palaeolithic 
finds are those of the Cain race and neolithic of races who 
occupied the same region, but all of them after the Deluge. 

(21) The Cain people in Asia however did not long remain 
in the flint stage, for we read that in the fifth generation, the 
problem of obtaining metal from ore was solved. I venture to 
suggest that this took place round the Caspian sea, because the 
real difficulty in obtaining metals is the securing of sufficient 
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heat to melt the mineral. Charcoal has been suggested as the 
primitive source of this heat, but few carbonized woods give a 
high enough temperature. On the other hand there are round 
the Caspian region supplies of natural gas, oil and bitumen which 
could easily have produced the required result. The hills round 
are full of iron stone, and in the Caucasus comparatively near are 
copper and tin. Thus both the metal iron and the alloys of 
copper and tin, which we know as brass and bronze were almost 
simultaneously discovered. It is significant that the Hittites 
living on the same spot long after supplied the world for centuries 
with iron probably reduced by the same fuel. 

(22) Thus we have human beings using bronze and iron at 
the same time when the rest of the world had to be content with 
flints. Archaeologists unconsciously biased by evolutionary 
theory have grouped mankind into stone, bronze and iron ages 
respectively ; each supposed to represent an advance in intelli- 
gence. Asa hard fact the three periods not only co-existed then, 
but always have and still do. In Australia aborigines were 
chipping flint implements at the very moment when the largest 
steel bridge in the world was being opened elsewhere. 

(23) As to the genetic type of man that we should expect 
to find among these first inhabitants, if my contention is true that 
Cain was black and his wife white, then all his children would 
be of the Mulatto generation. I, however, venture to say that the 
_ race had advanced much further than this towards pure black. 

This was brought about by men inter-breeding with their 
daughters, grand-daughters, and great-grand-daughters as well 
as their sisters." This implies that they lived to much greater 
ages than now; an idea particularly distasteful to Modernists, 
who go the length of stating for instance that Methuselah was the 
name of a clan not of an individual. In the same way archaeo- 
logists explain away exceptionally long reigns in discovered 
records by assuming that they were mythical or that unnamed 
kings had intervened. ‘The law says that when two disinterested 
witnesses agree, their evidence must be accepted, and biblical 
records and archaeology give the required two. 

(24) If this argument is sound prehistoric remains of the 
race would vary according to the generation in which they 


1 It is common for men of 80 to 9@ to be fathers, quite rare for any woman to be a mother 
after 45. When the race lived for several hundreds of years, there must have been actually centuries, 
during which the males were still active sexually, when the females of their own generations had 
long ceased to be able to bare children. 
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moved away from: the parent home; always remembering 
that even the Mulatto generation would include pure whites 
and blacks as well as hybrids. This generation mainly went to 
the Caspian, Palestine and Egypt. They were probably cave 
dwellers with flint implements, and the latest discovery in Mount 
Carmel will probably prove to be theirs. 

(25) Apart from these genetic distinctions according to 
generation we should expect to find contrasts with modern 
skeletons resulting from their physical habits, diet, climate, etc. 
Hardly enough stress has been laid on these points; anthro- 
pologists biased by evolution see resemblances to ape skeletons, 
in modifications really due to man’s then habits; for instance 
he must have carried great loads on shoulders and heads as primi- 
tive tribes do to-day, which would have caused great prominence 
of the “ occipital ” protuberance at the back of the head. His 
diet involving cracking of bones, nuts, etc., would have enorm- 
ously developed his masseter muscles attached to the lower jaw. 
I once saw a very rare lizard in the Canary Islands which living 
solely on shell-fish had such huge masseters that its hideous face 
was broader than it was long. The increase in muscles would 
involve great development of the ridges over the eye sockets, 
and the mandible, etc., causing resemblances to apes not from 
descent but from community of habits. The argument is 
strengthened by the fact that monkey’s skulls more resemble 
human ones before they use their muscles than after ; and male 
skeletons doing ape-like work more than female ones. 

(26) The date of Adam was less than six thousand years ago 
according to almost all chronologists from Archbishop Ussher 
onwards; yet most scientific investigators talk of immensely 
long periods. This is another point on which evolutionary bias 
has influenced other scientists. I have already said that many 
geologists doubt whether fossils were laid down in order of evolu- 
tion. It is true that the human remains in Europe are associated 
with bones of animals which belong to tropical regions. The 
real question is how long ago did such a climate prevail, when 
where and how was it changed? I think the mammoth can 
answer all these questions; browsing on foliage it was sub- 
tropical rather than sub-arctic. Heaps of its tusks and skulls 
have been found in Czecho-slovakia in connection with palaeo- 
lithic implements ; yet these creatures have been discovered in 
Siberia embedded in ice, with their meat fit to eat and leaves 
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and stalks still in their mouths and stomachs. This proves two 
things, first that they were instantly engulfed in ice at the 
moment of feeding; and secondly that they have never since 
thawed out, or their bodies would have decayed long ago. We 
never have such surprising or permanent changes of temperature 
now. The same cause affected the sabre-toothed tiger, and 
other tropical and sub-tropical creatures. Surely it was the 
Deluge ? It must have had a cosmic influence and therefore was 
conceivably accompanied by a blast of interstellar cold, far beyond 
anything with which we are familiar nowadays. At the same time 
there must have occurred a permanent shift in the earth’s axis 
which brought Europe many degrees nearer the Arctic regions ; 
hence the extinct animals have never reappeared, and it must 
have needed at least a couple of generations before this unpre- 
cedented mass of ice had melted sufficiently to make northern 
Europe again habitable for the human race. There was an 
ice-age long before man, but he existed before this second one. 

(27) We must now turn to the descendants of another of 
Adam’s sons Seth. Whilst the Cain line were wandering all over 
the Old World with a fairly high civilization in Asia, the white 
people seem to have settled down close round the site of the 
original Garden of Eden. MWHarking back to Captain Craufurd’s 
discoveries, regarding that place we can visualise it as a cleft in 
the hills resembling the Yosemite Valley and Seth’s people as 
living along the banks of the four rivers which encircled the high 
land. All of this and therefore all traces of the Seth family 
- were engulfed at the time of the great earthquake which accom- 
panied the Flood, and are now at the bottom of the shallow 
soundings which constitute the Persian Gulf. 

(28) They must have had to be content with wooden ploughs 
and stone implements, but with the fertile soil and abundance 
of water, the merest scratching of the soil gave heavy crops. That 
they did not descend even to the level of unimaginative yokels 
is suggested by Josephus’ statement that they were specially 
devoted to astronomy and its allied mathematics. Indeed he 
asserts that they erected two memorials one in brick, and the 
other in stone to keep their astronomical records. It is believed 
that we have a small portion of the writings of one of the family 
Enoch; and it is also clear from other indications that they 
possessed the arts of reading and writing; beyond this bare outline 
we know nothing about the Seth branch of the human family 
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prior to the re-union, and they do not come into our archaeo- 
logical records. 

(29) After living apart for many centuries the two branches 
blended; the cause being quite probably the death of Cain. 
When this happened the black race was immeasurably superior 
in civilization to the white. Astronomical knowledge was over- 
shadowed by the possession of metal tools and the consequent 
advance in agriculture and construction, so whites looked up to 
blacks ; hard to realize to-day. Moreover the latter had devel- 
oped national amusements. On the discovery of brass, one 
Jubal of Cain’s race invented musical instruments from which had 
arisen the arts of singing and dancing. It was these pleasures 
rather than the material advantages which drew the young men 
and maidens of the Seth race into the Cain camp. So jealously 
were manufacturing secrets guarded that neither the amusements 
nor the higher civilization of town life had spread to the Seth 
races, or to the remoter portions of the Cain peoples. 

(30) Though so intellectually superior the black race seems 
to have been morally rotten through and through. After 
joining forces there supervened an appalling general moral decad- 
ence. The earth was full of violence, greed and lust. Genetic- 
ally before long there was hardly a truly white family left ; indeed 
I suspect that the only ones were in the immediate circle round 
Noah ; who retained pure descent as well as moral uprightness. 

(31) He was told to save himself and his family from a coming 
flood by building an ark under specific directions. ‘This suggests 
to me that man thus learnt for the first time how to construct 
vessels capable of floating in rough seas. Our translation says 
that it was constructed of “ gopher ” wood, but Captain Craufurd 
declares that the word gopher is applied to-day by the sailors 
on the Tigris to a particular type of vessel ; so that the text ought 
to read a gopher made of wood. A learned Jewish Rabbi has 
shown that the literal translation of the text implies a triangular 
shape for the cross-section above water, which would offer the 
least resistance to wind and waves, Finally a well-known 
Danish shipbuilding engineer declares that the proportions given 
were ideal for a vessel built for heavy weather not for speed. 

(32) Again assuming the then existence of high land, it is pretty 
certain that the structure would have been erected well up on 
the hills where timber was plentiful. -This would excite general 
derision for it was impossible to conceive of a flood which could 
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float so vast a structure at such an elevation. By this time 
metal tools were in general use, and for over a century Noah and 
his sons laboured at the construction of the ark, so that when they 
re-peopled the earth they started their new life with a thorough 
knowledge of all branches of carpentry and were skilled ship. 
wrights. 

(33) As this destruction of the human race necessarily 
involved the annihilation of the major portion of the lower life, 
arrangements were made whereby pairs of all creatures that were 
to be saved should be placed in the ark. Seeds were also collected 
to reproduce the raw crops vitally necessary both for man and the 
animals. Besides these there must have been other things in the 
ark of great value to the human race during its second infancy. 
These doubtless included every variety of metal instrument 
known and also a considerable amount of literature; some 
of which belonged to the group generally, such as family records 
and historical accounts ; while the others were the private pro- 
perty of the several individuals. 1 hope to show later the 
influence of these latter on the early migrations of the race. 

(34) At last the appointed day came, God closed the doors 
of the ark and the fountains of the great deep were broken up ; 
in other words a terrible earthquake occurred on the ocean floor ; 
a tidal wave set the ark afloat. A cyclone ensued which appar- 
ently had a diameter of hundreds of miles. The ark was directed 
to the central part of this whirl-wind where there was comparative 
calm. The intense cold and the shift in the axis caused a pheno- 
menal rainfall which for a time must have disturbed the balance 
between the water in the atmosphere and that on the surface. 
The flood prevailed to a depth of 15 cubits, say 25 feet on the 
low lands, while mighty cascades poured down every hill side 
- and thus was caused the total destruction of animal and human 
life together. 

E. Pacet Tuurstan. 
Bath, England. 
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SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE" 


THE question of miracles lies outside the subject we propose 
to discuss in this paper, for the reason that modern science and 
the Bible are obviously and entirely in harmony on that subject. 
The only thing science can say about a real miracle, like the 
Virgin Birth or Ressurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, is that 
it is impossible, under the laws of nature; and this statement 
is made by the Christian with no less emphasis than by the scien- 
tist. It is of the very essence of a true miracle that it should be 
impossible for the alleged event to have taken place naturally. 
If it could be shown—which is, of course, impossible—that the 
Resurrection of Christ was due to the action of certain natural 
laws hitherto unknown, and to them alone, its religious value 
would be at once destroyed for every believing Christian. 

What we propose to discuss is not the relation of science 
to the miraculous events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, but 
its relation to the assertions made in those Holy Scriptures with 
regard to natural phenomena. Are these assertions in harmony 
with our present scientific knowledge, or are they not ? Looked 
at from this standpoint, is the Bible exactly like other ancient 
writings, exhibiting contemporary attitudes towards natural 
things, reflecting in its pages the crude and ignorant notions 
of an unscientific age, or is it so markedly different that we must 
fairly posit a special divine superintendence of its writers, with- 
holding them from giving utterance to absurdities, and causing 
them to write the truth ? 

We shall examine first the New Testament, and then the 
Old Testament. 


I—Tue New TeEstaMent 
With regard to the New Testament, we lay down for the 
consideration of the reader the following proposition : 


There is not a single statement in the New Testament that is even alleged, 
by any scientist, to be out of harmony with modern knowledge. 


? An address delivered at the Eighth Annual Convention of the League of Evangelical Students 
held at Calvin College at Grand Rapids, a anuary 17th-19th, 1933, by the Rev. Professor 
Albertus Pieters, D.D., Professor of English Bible Missions at the Western Theological Seminary 
at Holland, Michigan. 
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My attention was called to this many years ago, in reading 
a little book by Professor George Romanes, entitled Thoughts 
on Religion. Professor Romanes was a famous scientist, who 
lost his early Christian faith on account of his belief in evolution, 
but who came back to it in his later years, and died a believer. 
While still a sceptic, he wrote 4 Candid Examination of Theism, 
in which he demolished, to his own satisfaction, the arguments 
for the existence of God ; but after coming back to the faith, or, 
rather, while feeling his way back, he wrote Thoughts on Religion, 
in which he revised his earlier views. On p. 167 of this latter 
work, we read: 


“One of the strongest pieces of objective evidence in favour of Christianity 


is not sufficiently enforced by apologists. Indeed, I am not aware that I have ever 
seen it mentioned. It is the absence from the biography of Christ of any doctrines 


. which the subsequent growth of human knowledge—whether in natural science, 
ethics, political economy, or elsewhere—has had to discount. This negative 
argument is really almost as strong as is the positive one from what Christ did teach. 
For when we consider what a large number of sayings are recorded of, or at least 
attributed to Him, it becomes most remarkable that in literal truth there is no 
reason why any of His words should ever pass away, in the sense of becoming 
obsolete . . . 
“Contrast Jesus Christ in this respect with other thinkers of like antiquity. 
Even Plato . . . is nowhere in this respect as compared with Christ. Read 
the dialogues, and see how enormous is the contrast with the gospels in respect 
of errors of all kinds, reaching even to absurdity in respect of reason, and to sayings 
shocking to the moral sense. Yet this is confessedly the highest level of spirituality, 
when unaided by alleged revelation.” 

Let us take up this line of thought for a little, and see what 
a contrast there is in this respect between some of the most 
brilliant writers of the ages shortly before and after the time when 
the New Testament was written, and the contents of the New 
Testament itself. 

Ancient thought comes commonly into collision with the 
teachings of modern science along three main lines: (1) 
Direct statements of things that are not true. (2) Belief in 


magic. (3) Belief in astrology. 


(a) Plato. 


(1) Plato’s Chemistry. 

“‘ Water, when divided by fire or air, on reforming, may become one part fire 
and two parts air, and a single volume of air divided becomes two of fire” Timaeus 
(Jowett, Vol. III, p. 477).? 


? From Timaeus. These quotations are taken from a translation by B. Jowett, M.A., published in 
a six volume edition. Page references are to that work. 
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(2) Plato’s Geography. 

He says that the Atlantic Ocean was anciently navigable, but 
was not so in his day, because the Island of Atlantis had sunk 
beneath the waves just outside the straits of Gibraltar. 


“ For which reason the sea in those parts is impassable and impenetrable, because 
there is a shoal of mud in the way, and this is caused by the subsidence of the 
island ” (Vol. III, p. 446). 


(3) Plato’s Physiology. 

In company with most ancients, Plato had a high opinion of 
the liver, and he devotes a considerable space to a discussion of its 
wonderful prophetic capacities, concluding as follows : 


“Such is the nature of the liver, which is placed as we have described in order 
that it may give prophetic intimations. During the life of each individual these 
intimations are plainer, but after his death the liver becomes blind, and delivers 
oracles too obscure to be intelligible ” (Vol. III, p. 493). 


(4) Plato’s Biology. 

Plato believed in something like the transmigration of souls, 
and in that connection had a very uncomplimentary idea of the 
way in which women come into existence. One wonders what 
kind of women he had known : 


“Of the men who came into the world, those who were cowards or led un- 
righteous lives may with reason be supposed to have changed into the nature of 
women in the second generation. 

“The race of birds was created out of innocent, light-minded men . . . 
these were remodelled and transformed into birds, and they grew feathers instead 
of hair” (Vol. III, p. 513). 


(b) Plato does not show to advantage, and no more does Pliny 
or his contemporary Josephus who tells us such things as these: 
(1) One of the great dangers Moses met was a multitude of 
invisible serpents, “‘ which ascend out of the ground unseen, 
and also fly into the air, and so come upon men at unawares, and 
do them a mischief ” (Ant., Book II, Chapter X, Section 2). 

(2) The Demon and the Ring. 

Josephus relates, as something he himself has seen, that a 
ring, with a certain root mentioned by Solomon, was placed over 
the nose of a demoniac, and the demon was drawn out through 
the ring (Ant. Book VIII, Chapter IJ, Section 5). 

(3) The Fruits of Sodom. 
He also tells us of the fruits of Sodom : 


“ which fruits have a colour as if they were fit to be eaten, but if you pluck them with 
your hands, they dissolve into smoke and ashes” (Jewish War, Book IV, Chapter 
VIII, Section 3). 


~ 
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(4) The Sabbatic River. 


“* Now Titus Caesar tarried for some time in Berytus . . . He then sawa 
river, as he went along, of such a nature as deserves to be recorded in history ; it runs 
in the middle between Arcea, belonging to Agrippa’s kingdom, and Raphanea. It 
hath somewhat very peculiar in it ; for when it runs, its current is strong, and has 
plenty of water ; after which its springs fail for six days together, and leave its channel 
dry, as any one may see; after which it runs on the seventh day as it did before, 
and as though it had undergone no change at all ; it hath also been observed to keep 
this order perpetually and exactly ; whence it is that they call it, The Sabbatic 
River ” (Jewish War, Book VII, Chapter V, Section 1). 


(5) The Root of Baaras. 


“There is a certain place called Baaras, which produces a root . 

Its colour is like to that of flame, and toward the evening it sends out a certain ray 
like lightning: it is not easily taken by such as would do it, but recedes from their 
hands, nor will it yield itself to be taken quietly, until either the urine of a woman, 
or blood be poured upon it ; nay, even then it is certain death to those that touch 
it, unless any take and hang the root itself down from his hand, and so carry it away. 
It may also taken be in another way, without danger, which is this: they dig a trench 
quite round it, till the hidden part of the root be Very small. They then tie a dog 
to it, and when the dog tries hard to follow him that tied him, this root is easily 
plucked up, but the dog dies immediately, as if it were instead of the man who would 
take the plant away; nor after this need any one be afraid of taking it into his 
hands ” (Fewish War, Book VII, Chapter VI, Section 3). 


(c) Augustine. 

Let us look at one more eminent thinker, one of the keenest 
minds ever created, St. Augustine, and read some of the mis- 
takes he makes in regard to natural things. He was a man of truly 

' scientific temperament, and of interest in nature. He lost 
faith in the teachings of the Manicheans because they con- 
tradicted what he knew to be true of nature. He was far 
ahead of his age in rejecting astrology. He took great interest 
in the load-stone, and experimented with its magnetic powers. 
He experimented with the flesh of a —_— to determine whether 
it would spoil. | 

Yet he tells us soberly such things as the following, and 
bases upon them an argument to the effect that the things told 
of the future life are not more wonderful than some things we ___ 
know to be true in nature: that in Cappadocia the mares are 
impregnated by the wind, and their colts live only three years ; 
that the Caramantac have a fountain so cold by day that no one 
can drink it, but so hot by night that no one can touch it ; that 

the apples of Sodom crumble into dust and ashes when touched 
with hand or tooth, etc., etc. (De Civitate Dei, Book XXI, 
Section 5). 
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(d) Other Ancient Writers. 


We have found absurdities in the realm of nature in the 
writings of Plato, Pliny, Josephus, and St. Augustine, four of the 
most brilliant, intelligent, and well informed men of the ancient 
world. What of the others ? If these things are true in the green 
tree, what of the dry ? To discover this, one needs only to read 
the Old Testament Apocrypha, even those books accepted by the 
Roman Catholic Church. In Tobit one finds the story of fish 
liver that was a potent charm against the devil, when placed upon 
burning coals; in the New Testament Apocrypha the tale of a 
young man transformed by magic into a mule, etc., etc. Even 
a casual reading of these and other ancient writings will show how 
completely the thought of that day was permeated with magic, 
astrology, and every sort of erroneous conception of things in the 
realm of nature. 

Now, then, turn to the New Testament, a book written in 
the same community, by men subject to the same thought 
influences, in the same general period, and explain, if you can, 
apart from divine inspiration, the marvel that there is not in the 
entire New Testament a single sentence that to-day is an em- 
barrassment to faith because it is in conflict with the most 
advanced knowledge of natural science, not a passing illustration 
drawn from the apples of Sodom, or any similar mistake in natural 
history ; not the slightest expression of faith in astrology ; and 
not the remotest ascription of any event whatever to magical 
powers. Had we only the New Testament, from the literature 
of that age, we should without hesitation come to the conclusion 
that none of these things were then thought of ; instead of which 
the fact is, as we have seen, and as is abundantly clear from all 
the extant literature outside the Bible, that the thought of the 
day was simply soaked in them. 

Miraculous events, certainly, there are, in the New Testa- 
ment, plenty of them; but miracles, in the Christian sense, 
stand in a totally different relation to scientific thought 
from such things as astrology and magic. Professor Romanes 
brings this out clearly when he says (Thoughts on Religion, 


p- 191): 


“The antecedent improbability against a miracle being wrought by a man, 
without a moral object, is apt to be confused with that of its being done by God, 
with an adequate moral object. The former is immeasurably great; the latter 
is only equal to the improbability of theism itself—i.e. nil.” 
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This is a distinction to be constantly kept in mind. At the 
basis of all scientific thought and study lies the conviction that 
nothing occurs without an adequate cause. This conviction is 
not out of harmony with Christian miracles, for an adequate 
cause is assigned to them, namely, an almighty God, carrying 
out a programme of redemption. Therefore, although such a 
cause is not within the realm of science, and is not open to its 
inspection, yet the demand of the scientific spirit for an adequate 
cause is met. This thing, if accepted as true, does not result 
in an arbitrary universe, does not undermine the foundation 
upon which science rests. That is exactly what magic, however, 
does. Its results are alleged to be produced by the repetition 
of certain words and formulas, by incantations, roots, rabbits’ 
feet, bits of hair, etc., etc., which bear no intelligible relation to 
any adequate cause. If this were true, there could be no science, 
for it would not be an orderly universe. Hence, with such a 
conception science is of necessity irreconcilably and eternally at 
war. If there were so much as one story in the New Testament 
in which the reality of magical powers figured, it would raise an 
acute problem of our modern faith. 

There is not, and no explanation of this fact is possible, 
but that these scriptures were written by inspiration of God ; 
for we cannot ascribe to the men that composed the New 
Testament any knowledge of natural things different from and 
superior to that of their contemporaries. It is not that they ~ 
themselves were free from error, but that when they wrote this 
book, intended to be God’s message, not only to their times but 
to ours, the guiding hand of the Holy Spirit prevented them from 
writing down anything that would discredit this revelation in 
the twentieth century. 

Nor let any man say that, since the New Testament writers 
were discussing religion, not nature, there is no occasion for 
surprise in its freedom from scientific error. So was St. Augustine 

_ discussing religion, and it was precisely in order to strengthen 
his religious argument that he adduced some of his erroneous 
accounts of nature. Josephus writes a history—so does St. Luke. 
The former takes his heroes through various lands—so does the 
latter. Yet the former makes many mistakes in natural history— 
the latter none. Our Lord Jesus uses illustrations from nature 
constantly, yet not one that requires the slightest amendment 
in the light of our present knowledge. 
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II—Tue 


So far we have confined our discussion to the New Testa- 
ment ; for, however completely and confidently we also accept 
the Old Testament as the Word of God, it remains true that the 
New Testament is the primary Christian document ; that upon 
its history and teachings the Christian religion is based; and that 
therefore the first question is whether science can raise any 
legitimate objection to anything in it. We have seen that it can 
not. 

What we have thus seen to be true of the New Testament, 
may, broadly speaking, be affirmed of the Old Testament also. 
Again we lay aside, as outside the range of our discussion, those 
things that are definitely presented to us as miracles, events 
wrought by God at critical points in the development of revela- 
tion and redemption such as the miracles of the Exodus and of 
Elijah’s time. The budding of Aaron’s rod, the story of the ass 
that spoke with a man’s voice to Balaam, the floating of the axe 
in Elisha’s day, the healing of Naaman the leper, and similar 
things, are deliberately presented to us as having been done 
by God for high spiritual purposes. They come under the head 
of miracles strictly so called. 

Certain other events have their natural side, and are pre- 
sented to us as having taken place by the Will of God, without 
its being made plain whether they are of the order of an over- 
ruling Providence, using natural laws and properties, or not. 
Such events are the plagues of Egypt, the deluge of Noah, the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, the lengthening of the day 
at the battle of Beth-horon, the preservation of Jonah for three 
days in the belly of the whale, etc., etc. If there is a scientific 
explanation, we are ready to hear what it is: if not, we classify 
them under miracles, strictly so called. In neither case is there 
any occasion to speak of conflict between the record and scientific 
knowledge. 

Again, as in the New Testament, we are impressed with the 
immeasurable difference between the canonical scriptures and all 
contemporary or nearly contemporary literature. Compare 
what we know of the thought of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
Assyria and Persia with the Old Testament books, and no one 
can fail to recognize the immensity of this difference. In all 
of these nations, divination, necromancy, astrology, and magic 
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were accepted as true, and all important events were brought 
into connection with them. 

Yet in all the Old Testament historical books, in the Psalms, 
the “ Wisdom Literature”, and the Prophetic literature, 
whether of the Major or Minor Prophets, where do you find any 
passage teaching the reality of these things, or recommending 
men to use them? On the contrary, when they are mentioned 
at all, it is with loathing and contempt, as delusions and abomina- 
tionsof theheathen. There are two exceptions—at least apparent 
exceptions—to this statement. The magicians of Egypt are said 
‘to have transformed their staves into serpents, and the witch of 
Endor is said to have called up Samuel from the dead. We can- 
not now go into a discussion of these two instances. Even if they 
are real exceptions, they stand apart from the body of the Old 
Testament, and help to emphasize the contrast between that 
literature and the thinking of surrounding nations. 

In regard to erroneous statements in the realm of nature, 
the case is more complicated. We begin by saying that even here 
the astonishing thing is the very great scarcity of any state- 
ments that, on this ground, can be called into question, but there 
are some that cause hesitation and difficulty. Among these 
we may mention the apparent teaching of Genesis xxx. 37-43, 
about the means taken by Jacob to cause the conception of 
speckled sheep and cattle. If the account means to say that 
this did cause such conception, we do not know how to reconcile 
it with biology ; but when we look again, is the inspired writer 
doing anything else than to tell us what was in Jacob’s mind, 
and is not the passage, xxxi. 10-12 intended to inform us that 

‘it was by the act of God, not by the influence of the peeled rods, 
that the speckled cattle were conceived ? 

Another case is the classification of the hare as an animal 
that chews the cud. Here the principle that scriptural language 
always refers to the phenomenon, not to the ultimate reality 
behind the phenomenon, furnishes an adequate explanation. 
That principle will be discussed presently. ‘The reference to 
the eagle’s habits, in Deut. xxxii. 11, has been challenged, but 
there is good evidence that it is correct.’ Then there are 
incidental references here and there that, taken literally, imply 
things about natural phenomena that are not true, such as that 
the snail wastes away as it goes (Psalm lviii. 8) that adders make 
themselves deaf (Psalm lviii. 4), that the eagle’s youth is renewed 
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(Psalm ciii. 5) and similar things. At worst, compare these, even 
if acknowledged to be real errors, with the things we quoted 
from the wisest men of Greece, Palestine, and Rome. However, 
a reasonable explanation is immediately at hand. The things 
named are, almost without exception, passing allusions that had 
become standard literary phrases in the Hebrew language. 
When one uses such expressions, whether in poetry or prose, but 
especially in poetry, he is entitled to use them without being 
understood to commit himself to their correctness. We do that 
ourselves constantly. We speak of a city, after a conflagration, 
rising “ like a phoenix ” from the ashes, of the folly of govern- 
ments that shut their eyes to coming dangers, “ like the ostrich 
that hides her head in the sand ”, and other things of that kind, 
without intending in the least to guarantee the correctness 
of the tales about the phoenix and the ostrich from which these 
set phrases are derived. Most of the incidental references to nature 
in the Old Testament are of this class, and are of no importance 
whatever. 

Far otherwise, however, is it with the first chapter of 
Genesis. ‘There we find a series of statements purporting to give 
the essential facts in regard to the origin of the world, of the 
heavenly bodies, of vegetation, animal life, and man. These 
statements speak of the order in which these various things came 
into existence, of the state of the world before life existed upon 
it, etc. Such statements are about matters that fall within the 
proper domain of science, and fairly come into sh 0 with 
its teachings at the present time. : 

With regard to this there has been much shifting of opinion 
among Christian men. When astronomy, geology, and biology 
were young, there was a tendency among believers to reject their | 
findings because of conflict with the biblical record as then 
understood, and many things were said that all sensible Christians 
must regret. To this there came a natural reaction, and the pre- 
vailing attitude among Bible students now is to say that science 
and Genesis are clearly irreconcilable with one another ; but that 
it doesn’t in the least matter, because the Bible is a text-book 
of religion, not of science ; and we can accept its religious teaching 
as authoritative, whether we regard its statements on natural 
things to be true or false. 

1 wish to express my very emphatic dissent to this position. 
It seems to me that it matters a great deal whether we accept 


| 
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the first Chapter of Genesis or not. It matters, first of all, because 
the religious teaching of that part of the Bible—and of all 
succeeding parts—is very intimately connected with what it says 
about the origin of the world and the process of creative 
activity. It matters, further, because our Lord and His apostles 
implicitly accepted the Old Testament as true, and if we must 
come to the conclusion that they were mistaken in so accepting 
it, it cannot but have an effect upon our estimate of them as 
religious teachers. It matters, finally, because those who 
begin by denying the biblical teaching on nature very soon are 
observed to go on to a similar denial of its trustworthiness in the 
realm of history, and then of morality: finally to the assertion 
that its teaching about God is inconsistent with the New Testa- 
ment revelation. Beginning, thus, with the apparently innocent 
remark that the Bible is a text-book of religion, not of science, 
they end by denying that the religion it teaches is worthy of our 
acceptance. 

Not only is the principle, thus enunciated, dangerous; I 
wish to register my conviction that such a surrender of the credi- 
bility of the creation accounts in Genesis is entirely unnecessary 
and unscholarly. If right principles of interpretation are laid 
down, while not every problem can yet be solved, and not 
every difficulty removed, the comparison of Genesis with what 
is really proved by science, results very favourably to the biblical 
record, Let me lay down three principles of interpretation, 
as I have come to view the matter. 


(1) The Phenomenal Principle. 


First of all in importance is the principle laid down by 
John Calvin, in his commentary on Genesis : 
“To my mind, this is a certain principle, that nothing is here treated of but 


the visible form of the world. He who would learn astronomy, and other recon- 
dite arts, let him go elsewhere.” 


This is what we mean by the “ Phenomenal Principle ” of 
interpretation, and it applies not only to the first chapter of 
Genesis, but to everything said in the Bible on natural things. 
Here or elsewhere, whatever the Bible says about such things 
must be understood of the “ visible form ” of things, as Calvin 
puts it: that is, of the phenomenon, the appearance that meets 
the eye, if there are human observers present, or as it would have 
appeared to such observers, if they had been present. 
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This is directly contrary to the method of speech employed 
by science, which seeks always to make its assertions in terms, 
not of the way things appear to the eye, but of the way they really 
are. Both are legitimate modes of speech, and if we are to com- 
pare the teachings of science and the Bible, we must first 
translate the one mode of speech intothe other. A very common, 
and very sound, illustration is taken from the apparent motion 
of the sun around the earth. We say that the sun rises, 
that it sets, that it sinks beneath the horizon, etc., all expressions 
implying that the sun has a proper diurnal motion around the 
earth; and we continue to use such expressions, although 
knowing very well that it is not really true. Yet we are not 
inaccurate, for we speak according to the appearance of things, 
and if what we say is true on that basis, we cannot be accused of 
error. 

Obviously sensible as this principle of Calvin’s is, it has been 
constantly disregarded, both by friends and by enemies of the 
Bible. The great geologist Dana, for instance, seeking to recon- 
cile science and Genesis, found in the six creative days six geologic 
periods, not remembering that this account properly has to do 
with the finished earth, and with stages in its production only 
in so far as they would have been visible to the eye of a beholder 
then present on the surface of the earth. Others have discussed 
_ the question whether the various forms of life include such as 
became extinct before man appeared: again making the same 
mistake. It is the animals known to us that are referred to, not 
such others. Reading the story of the Flood, men have thought 
that loyalty to the Holy Scriptures required them to believe 
that the waters covered the entire globe as now known to us: 
failing to confine the statement to the conditions that met the 
eye of the witnesses in the ark. 


(2) The Principles of Limitation. 

The second principle is that each biblical statement must 
be limited to what it contains, and that we have no right to read 
into it what is not there. Not long ago I had a letter from a man 
who was sure that the creation of man was an instantaneous act, 
because the account says: “ God formed man from the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into him the breath of life.” Yet 
it is clear that nothing is here said about any instantaneous 
creation. The Lord God formed man: Yes, but it is not said 
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how long it took Him to doit. He breathed into him the breath 
of life: Yes, but how long did this require ? You may have your 
own opinion on these points, but you have no right to say that 
your opinion is Bible teaching. 

Modern scholars are great sinners against this principle. 
Almost without exception, the reference books tell us that the 
ancient Hebrews believed in a solid vault of crystal, extending 
over the earth, in which the heavenly bodies were fixed, and above 
which was a sea of fresh water, coming down as rain through 
sluice-gates, called the “ windows of heaven”. In accordance 
with this erroneous conception of the universe they then 
proceed to interpret Genesis i. 6-8, and to declare it irreconcilable 
with our present knowledge. Yet there is nothing corresponding 
to this representation in the book. It is read into the account, 
largely on the basis of certain poetic figures of speech found 
elsewhere in the Bible. 


(3) Lhe Principle of God’s working through Nature. 


This principle is that when the Bible says God did a thing, 
it does not mean to exclude the use of natural processes by God. 
Believers have too often taken the stand, which sceptics insist on 
taking constantly, that the laws of nature and the acts of God 
are mutually exclusive. People find certain natural causes for a 
phenomenon, and forthwith they consider that they have proved 
that God had nothing to do with it. This is far from the scrip- 
tural point of view. The Lord Jesus says that God clothes the 
lilies of the field, that He feeds the sparrows, that He causes the 
rain to fall and the sun to shine, not at all intending thereby to 
teach that these things are miracles. They are natural events ; 
but above nature, working in and through nature, stands God, 
and the completed phenomenon is His act. That is the uniform 
attitude of the Bible. If this is clearly apprehended and firmly 
held, it disposes of many alleged difficulties. We shall not be 
apprehensive that the geologist is contradicting the Bible, when 
he tells us he has discovered long periods and important natural 
processes in the formation of the earth. He may be right or 
wrong, we are not concerned, for by whatever processes God 
brought this world into being, it is still His creation. At the 
very beginning, of course, you must have instantaneous creation, 
for you cannot have a gradual beginning of anything, but after 
the first verse of Genesis there is no occasion to deny God’s use of 
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natural processes in bringing about the results described, and 
there is much reason to admit it. 

To examine the first chapter of Genesis in detail would 
require more space than we can now command; but we may 
indicate a number of important points in which there is a most 
striking harmony between the discoveries of science on the one 
hand and this account on the other. Let it first be premised 
that we join with St. Augustine in looking upon the six creative 
days, not as ordinary days such as are known to us, but as “ days 
of God ”, to be measured by a measure not revealed to us. This 
is not a subterfuge forced upon us by modern science, as some 
would have it, but an interpretation demanded by the text itself, 
as St. Augustine clearly perceived. So taking the days, we have 
the following important assertions of Genesis, with which science 
agrees, or to which it, at any rate, can offer no ope : 

(1) That the universe had a beginning. 

In all antiquity, the Bible stood alone in making this assertion. 
All science now stands with it ; as witness the most recent views 
of Sir James Jeans and others. This is the first assertion of the 
Book, and it is of overwhelming importance. Agreement here 
means more than disagreement almost anywhere else. 

(2) That the earth was at one time dark, as ipa and 


empty. 

(3) That it was at one time covered with water, the continents 
gradually appearing. 

(4) That there was vapour so dense as to make sea and cloud 
practically indtistingutshable. 

(5) That there was light on the surface of the earth before the 
heavenly bodies as such became visible. 


(6) That the order of creation was, im general, first, vegetation, 
then marine life, then birds and reptiles, then mammals, and finally 
man. 

(7) That man is essentially of a different order of being from 
the lower animals, separated from them by a wide and impassable 
gulf. | 

In all of these important statements there is no serious 
conflict between the things stated in the Bible and the things 
definitely ascertained by modern science. Of course, we speak 
not of the many shifting theories, but of those things that can 
not be shaken. 
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As already said, by no means all problems have as yet been 
cleared up. It will be a long time before they are, if that ever 
takes place. On the one hand, we may be wrong on more than 
one point of interpretation. On the other, the last word of | 
science has not yet been spoken. Yet it seems clear that the 
two are approaching each other, and that a later generation of 
Bible students will find it easier to bring them into reasonable 
adjustment than our generation has found it. I feel very sure, © 
also, that scholarship will come back from the facile but super- 
ficial attitude now so common, that the two are hopelessly at 
variance, but that it makes no difference. 

In conclusion, let us emphasize again that one thing is already 
entirely beyond dispute, namely, that the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, among all ancient writings, can make a respectable showing 
in the sort of comparison we have instituted. We have seen 
how true that is of the most famous writers of Greece, Palestine, 
and Rome. It is true, with added emphasis, of the recovered 
writings of Sumer, Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and Persia ; and it 
is no less true of the wisest things ever written in India, China, 
Japan, and wherever else men have thought and written on these 
themes, since the dawn of time. The Bible, and only the Bible, 
among all ancient compositions, has led men to views of the 
world that are tenable to-day. 


ALBERTus PIETERS. 


Holland, Michigan, U.S.A. 


JESUS CHRIST IS JEHOVAH 
(Continued from Vol. 5, p. 155). 


2. Athanasius and other eminent representatives of the 
Church of the Ages teach that Christ is Jehovah. 


A.—Tue Ante-Nicene Fatuers 


By applying to the Lord Jesus Christ Old Testament 
passages which refer to Jehovah the New Testament writers were 
ascribing to Christ Divine Existence; in continuing the practice 
the early church fathers insisted on His Pre-existence ; while 
Calvin and the Reformed tradition declared that Christ was 
Jehovah with an eye primarily to His Self-Existence. 

With this generalization the thesis of the paper is immedi- 
ately brought into collision with Harnack’s doctrine that an 
Adoptionist Christology occupied a large place in the primitive 
Church ;* and Dr. K. Lake’s dictum that this Adoptionism was 
the regnant Christology in Rome until the second third of the 
second century, when Justin Martyr brought the Logos Christ- 
ology to the capital. In support of his contention Harnack 
says that the only work which gives clear expression to this early 
Adoptionism is the Shepherd of Hermas. Lake offers “ the 
undeniable fact that early in the second century Hermas held 
this view”; and that the other books which, on his interpreta- 
tion, were known to Rome, Romans, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 1 Clement 
and Mark, would be similarly interpreted by “ any one who had 
Adoptionist views already ”.? 

HERMAS 

Just how Dr. Lake can affirm that this interpretation of 
Hermas is undeniable remains an enigma. Prior to his writing, 
the Adoptionism of Hermas had been denied by F. Loofs, 
Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte, p.95 ; by R. Seeberg 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, p. 122; by Link and Weizsacker 
as cited by Harnack (Jbid., 194). The dean of American 
“ liberal ” scholars, Dr. A. C. McGiffert, has just given another 

* Harnack: History of Dogma, English translation by Buchanan, ii. 183, 191-2. Cf. Duchesne : 
Early History of the Church, i. 170. 

2 Lake, K.: Landmarks of Early Christianity, 1920, p. 80, ete. 
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convincing denial to the Adoptionist interpretation of Hermas, 
A History of Christian Thought, p. 72. 

In Hermas one reads: “ First of all, Sir, I said, tell me this, 
the rock and the door, what is it ? This rock and door, he said, 
is the Son of God. How is it, said I Sir, that the rock is old ; but 
the door is new? Listen, said he, and understand, foolish man. 
The Son of God is more ancient than all His creation, so that He 
was the Counsellor of His creation to the Father; therefore 
also the rock is old. But why, Sir, I said, is the gate new? 
Because, he said, He was made manifest in the last days of the 
consummation ” (Sim. ix. 12, 1-3). Again, “ The name of the 
Son of God is great and illimitable and supports the whole 
world . . . the whole creation is supported by the Son 
of God ” (ix, 14, 5). In the parable of the vineyard, which is 
supposed to teach Adoptionism, it is clearly stated: “ The 
Holy Spirit which pre-existed, which created all creation, God 
made to dwell in flesh that he desired ” (Sim. v. 6, 5). Further, 
according to the Latin text, “the Son, however, is the Holy 
Spirit ” (ix. 1). 

The parable is that a servant did more than he was required, 
and for this was adopted to co-heirship with the Son. The 
parable is first interpreted as offering a special merit to any one 
who does more than his duty. A second and forced interpreta- 
tion is then made with reference to Christ. ‘The interpretation 
which satisfies the Christological interpretation of the parable, 
as well as the simpler Christological statements already quoted 
from Hermas, is that the Holy Spirit which pre-existed is a descrip- 
tion of Christ as the pre-existent Son of God ; the servant is the 
human flesh in which He, a pre-existing holy spiritual Being, 
came to dwell. Since this flesh served well the holy Getstwesen 
and did not defile the Spirit, He chose it as companion. What- 
ever adoption there is refers to Christ’s “‘ flesh ” ; Hermas teaches 
that Christ is the pre-existing Son of God. The somewhat 
clumsy description of the pre-existing Christ as the Holy Spirit, 
which pre-existed, which created all creation, is in accord with 
the probable interpretation of similar phrases in Romans, “ the 
Spirit of holiness,” and in Hebrews, “ the Eternal Spirit ”. 

Seeing that Hermas, “the only work which gives clear 
expression to this early Adoptionism ”, does not teach Adoption- 
ism, the remainder of Dr. Lake’s hypothesis may be disposed 
of by laying aside a method of exegesis which begs the question 
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to be proven. The other books which Lake connects with Rome | 
yield the following data: (a) Hebrews i. 2, 10; Hebrews i. ; 
Hebrews iii; and 1 Clement xvi., xxii. 1, xxxii., xxxvi., both 
directly teach and indirectly imply the pre-existence of Christ’ ; 
(6) Romans viii. 3 and 1 Peter i. 11, imply the pre-existence of 
Christ ; as (c) do the following facts in Mark: (1) the opening 
quotations presenting Christ’s coming as the coming of the 
Lord, the Angel of the Covenant (Mal. iii. 1) and of Jehovah 
(Is. xl. 3); (2) the eschatological Son of Man found in such 
passages as vill. 38, xiv. 62, identifying Christ with the pre- 
existing Son of Man of Dan. vii. 13 and 1 Enoch, chapters xlvi.- 
Ixxi. ; (3) the declaration that David a millenium before “ the days 
of His flesh ” recognized Christ as Lord (xii. 35-37); (4) the 
implications in the descriptions of His ministry as a mission, 
e.g. Xx. 45; (5) the fact that the Son in Mark’s parable of the 
Vineyard was Son, of a different category from the servants 
(the prophets), prior to His mission to the vineyard (xii. 1-12). 
Protest is hereby filed against the cancellation of the Christo- 
logical implications of Mark’s parable of the vineyard by 
Adoptionist implications drawn from Hermas’ parable of the 
vineyard ; first, bécause the Markan parable comes from the triple 
tradition, from a primitive narrative and a book, each historical 
in form ; while the Shepherd is an apocalyptic writing ; secondly, 
because the Christological application of the parable in Mark 
is the essence of the primary and sole interpretation of the parable ; 
while the Christological application of the parable in the 
Shepherd is a second and forced interpretation of a parable that 
offers as its primary interpretation the general doctrine of 
supererogatory merits; thirdly, as has been shown, the Adop- 
tionist interpretation of Hermas is not the correct interpretation. 

The phenomena of second century Christianity have been 
carefully collated by Dr. McGiffert in his God of the Early 
Christians. Citations from the Apostolic Fathers, those New 
Testament writings which he dates late, heretical writings, apocry- 
phal writings, fragments, Apologists, even from non-Christian 
and anti-Christian writings, show that the Christians of this century 
regularly spoke of Jesus as God and addressed to Him religious 
worship. Such data have been the occasion of diverse interpre- 


tations. Dr. McGiffert holds that these Christians worshipped 


va A History of Christian Thought, p. 72. Moore, G. F.: History of Religions, ii., 
7. 
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Jesus as a finite cult deity and were generally non-theistic. Dr. 
S. J. Case sees a radical bifurcation issuing in di-theism.' On the 
other hand Dr. Harnack can scarcely find language adequate to 

express his certainty that the early Christians carried onward 
the Jewish polemic in favour of monotheism’ ; while R. Seeberg 
makes a clear cut theism the first feature common to the Apos- 
tolic Fathers.s Leaving the Apologist for later consideration, 
the writer would align himself with those who recognize the 
theistic character of early Christianity, acknowledging, however, 
that many writers do not state a systematic metaphysics. These 
theistic Apostolic Fathers thought of Jesus Christ as of God 
(2 Clement i. 1); and mingled their notes in the antiphonal 
chorus singing to Christ, as to God. Their common confession 
was: “ Faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was already 
actively engaged at the creation under the old covenant ; who is 
God, and appeared in the flesh at the end of days.” 


Divacut 

This summation leads one to expect in the Apostolic 
Fathers confirmation of the thesis of this paper, an expectation 
which is not disappointed. The Didaché certainly once, and 
probably twice, identifies the Saviour as the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament. The sixteenth chapter is devoted to the 
Second Coming of “our Lord”, Section 1. This verbiage, 
as well as a quotation from Matt. xxiv. 30, makes clear that the 
Coming One is the returning Christ. The seventh section applies 
to Him a quotation drawn from Zechariah xiv. 5: “ The Lord 

_ shall come and all the saints with Him.” Now the Lord in this 
passage stands for “ Jehovah, my God”. A similar phenomenon 
occurs in the fourteenth chapter. The phrase, the Lord’s day, 
identifies the Lord of this chapter as Jesus. The third section 
reads: “ This is that which was spoken by the Lord, ‘ In every 
place and time offer me a pure sacrifice, because I am a great 
King, saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful among the » 
Gentiles.’”” The quotations are somewhat loosely drawn from 
Malachi i. 11, 14, in each case the reference being to Jehovah 
of hosts. 


™ Case, S. J.: Fesus Through the Centuries, Chapter vii. 

2 Harnack: The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, i., 96, etc. 
3 Seeberg-Hay: Text-book of History of Doctrine, i., 78. 

4 C. Plint et Traiani Epistulae, x., xcvi. 7. 
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CLEMENT 

1 Clement presents Christ as “ our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
sceptre of the majesty of God” (xvi.); as the Lord whom Malachi 
expected to come suddenly to His Temple (xxiii.) ; who already 
in the Old Testament had spoken through the Holy Ghost 
(xxii. 1). In this citation Clement makes Christ the author of 
Ps, xxxiv. 11-17 and Ps. xxxii. 10, both of which are addressed 
to Jehovah. 

Other Apostolic Fathers are less definite but in fundamental 
accord with this way of speaking. Barnabas describes Jesus 
as “ Lord of all the world to whom God said, at the foundation 
of the world, Let us make man”; and from whom the Old 
Testament prophets obtained grace to prophesy concerning 
Himself (v. 5-7; cf. vi.). Polycarp, according to the reading L 
which McGiffert accepts, writes: “ To all under heaven that 
shall believe in our Lord and God, Jesus Christ.” Ignatius 
regularly speaks of “ our God, Jesus Christ ”. 

The Apologists of the second century were more familiar 
with Platonic cosmology than they were with Biblical soterio- 
logy, and hence stretched the Christian doctrine to fit a philo- 
sophical Procrustean mold. They conceived God as above and 
beyond all essence, ineffable, incommunicable, impassible, exalted 
beyond any commerce with matter, time or space. This Platonic 
God put forth the Word, Adyos rpopopixds, by an act of His 
Will to be His intermediary for creation, revelation and redemp- 
tion. The doctrine construes the Son as pre-existent ; but not 
as eternal ; as a “ product ” yévwqua of the Father, not as the one 
God. This cosmological scheme threatened to issue in binitarian- 
ism or even di-theism. But one must differ with Dr. Case’s 
reading of this duality as: (1) Jesus and (2) Jehovah." Indeed, 
even this subordinationist Christology allows, rather it requires, 
that the Logos be the God who appears in the Old Testament 
theophanies.* It requires the identification of Jesus Christ 
as the pre-existing Logos with the Jehovah of Old Testament 
creation and revelation, since the eternal God is invisible, in- 
communicable, nameless, incomprehensible Pure Being. The 


? Ibid., Chapter “ Jesus and Jehovah.’ Dr. Case is correct in finding this duality in Marcion, 
ie. (1) Jesus and (2) Jehovah ; but, in the opinion of the writer, mistaken in vo far as he ascribes this 
duality to the catholic tradition that was contemporary with or successive to Marcion. 


_ * Cf. G. F. Moore : Judaism i. 416, on Philo's God where the same phenomena appear. “In 
his theology the Logos is the manifest and active deity ; and in his interpretation of the Scriptures, 
where God appears to men, con converses with them, ‘His will and purpose, it is, according to Philo, 
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duality demanded by the scheme is: (1) Jesus-Logos-Jehovah, 
and (2) the invisible God, the Father, the ineffable Lord. Cf. 
Justin Martyr, Dial. 127. 


JustINn 


Justin Martyr writes: “I have said often enough that when 
my God says, ‘God went up from Abraham’, or ‘ the Lord 
spake unto Moses’ and ‘ the Lord came down to see the tower 
which the sons of men had built’, or ‘God shut Noah within 
the Ark ’, you must not imagine that the unbegotten God himself 
came down or went up anywhere. For the ineffable Father and 
Lord of all neither comes anywhere, nor walks, nor sleeps, nor 
rises up.” Abraham and Isaac and Jacob saw not the ineffable 
Lord, but God, His Son, “ who was also fire when He spoke with 
Moses from the bush”. Dial. 127. In the First Apology this 
writer returns at length to the story of the burning bush, declar- 
ing “Our Christ conversed with Moses under the appearance of 
fire from a bush, and said put off thy shoes, and draw near and 
hear” (lxii.). The whole sixty-third section is devoted to 
proving that it was not the Father of the universe who thus 
spoke to Moses; but “ Jesus, the Christ”, “the Angel and 
Apostle ”, “who also is God”, yea “ the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob”, “the lamthatIam”. “ Of old He appeared 
in the shape of fire and in the likeness of an angel to Moses and to 
the other prophets; but now . . . having become Man 
by Virgin.” Justin also uses the twenty-fourth Psalm to describe 
the Ascension of the Saviour, further ‘identifying Him with 
Jehovah of Hosts (li.).” 


-TRENAEUS 


Similarly Irenaeus held that the Old Testament Scriptures 
testified of Jesus Christ; that Moses, in particular, wrote of Him, 
“ because the Son of God is implanted everywhere throughout 
his writing: at one time indeed, speaking with Abraham, when , 
about to eat with him; at another time with Noah, giving him 
the dimensions ; at another, inquiring after Adam ; at another, 
bringing down judgment upon the Sodomites ; and again, when 
He becomes visible and directs Jacob on his journey, and speaks 
with Moses from the bush. It would be endless to recount 


t The late Dr. Neal L. Anderson opened the Synod of Georgia with a similar application of this 


| psalm, Decatur, 1927. 


| 
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(the occasions) upon which the Son of God is shown to Moses ” 


(Against Herestes iv., x.). A reference to the American Revision 
will quickly show that these references by Justin Martyr, a repre- 
sentative apologist, and by Irenaeus, a typical “ catholic ” theo- 
logian, identify Jesus Christ with Jehovah. 


TERTULLIAN 


Tertullian justifies the naming of both the Father Lord and 
the Son Lord by, among other passages, the double use of Lord 
in Gen. xix. 24. The word translated Lord in each of the two 
cases in this verse is Jehovah. Tertullian applies, “The Lord 
spake face to face with Moses, even as a man speaketh unto his 
friend ”’, to “ the visible God ”, i.e. to Jesus Christ. Further, 
he says that in a glass, “ God, I mean the Son of God, appeared 

to the prophets and the patriarchs as also to Moses ”. 
(Against Praxeas, 13, 14.) Most of these Old Testament theo- 
phanies are manifestations of God under His proper name, 
Jehovah. 

With Irenaeus there is a turn toward a more soteriological 
interpretation of Christianity. With Tertullian there is a 
rise in the Christological line. ‘Tertullian inherited and used the 
Logos Christology ; holding with this Christology that the Logos 
was not eternally Son, nor God eternally Father. But he 
transcended the Logos speculation by positing pre-prolate dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead. God eternally had His Reason and 
implicitly in His Ratio was His Word (Sermo). Tertullian also 
insisted that the three Persons were of one substance. 


OrIGEN 

Origen likewise received a subordinationist teaching, speaking 
on occasion of Christ as a second God midway between the nature 
of the unbegotten Father and the nature of all things that have 
been made. (Contra Celsum iii. 34, v. 39.) But in at least two 
points Origen indicated the path to a loftier view. He revised 
and clarified the doctrine which Justin Martyr had taught, that 
the Logos was a “ product ” yéwnua, holding rather that He 
was “begotten not made” -yéwnros but ayeros. Further 
Origen supplied the doctrine of eternal generation by which the 
fathers were able to think of the Logos as Son without thereby 
sacrificing His eternity, and able to affirm that God is eternally 
Father and eternally love (i.e. ever has an object for His love). 
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B.—Nicene anD Post-Nicene Fatuers 
ATHANASIUS 

Athanasius entered upon this higher heritage in Origen 
and Tertullian; while Arius and his supporters sought a still 
lower subordinationist level of Logos Christology. They 
represented the Son as a creature, who once was not, whose glory 
could not be blended with the glory of the Unbegun. Those 
who insist on making over-simplifications with which to char- 
acterize great issues may describe the difference between Arius 

_ and Athanasius as a question of the reduplication of the letter 
nun in a Greek word ; the description of it as the question of a 
diphthong o:, or of an iota: is not correct." Arius taught that the 
Son was a creature yévmros and a work zoinua; Athanasius 
that He was eternally begotten yewnros but not a creature 
ayevnros. Judged by later terminology Arius was an Anomoean ; 
not a Homoiousian. 

For the purposes of this paper it is not necessary to re-argue 
the Arian controversy. The challenger has appealed to Athana- 

. sius as the representative of the Church of the Ages under whose 
aegis he would controvert the thesis of this article. The writer 
assures the New York professor that he is entirely ore to have 
the issue hang on Athanasius’ doctrine. 

Athanasius certainly teaches the necessity of “a union in 
Christ of the nature of God and the nature of man ”’,? that “ the 
Logos assumed real human flesh ”, that “‘ God the Word is Him- 
self Christ from Mary, God and Man ”.$ Athanasius magnified 
the Incarnation. 

But it is also true that Athanasius’ Christology is totaliter 
aliter than that taught in The Place of ‘fesus Christ in Modern 
Christianity. ‘This “modern” doctrine is that Jesus Christ is 
“ altogether one of ourselves ”, whose ego had a temporal begin- 
ning (even the Arians made Christ pre-temporal; although 
not eternal), “ one of our human selves ”, in and through whom 
the eternal God did something.* On the other hand Athanasius 
is never tired of insisting that Christ is the eternal God, the 


t Cf. Arius: Thalia. For a recent repetition of this error cf. Thompson, Jas. W.: History of the 
Middle Ages, 300-1500, 1931, in loco. 

2 McGiffert: Jbid., p. 253. 

3 Athanasius: Four Discourses Against the Arians, ii. 70; i. 36. 

4 Baillie, J.: The Place of Fesus Christ in Modern Christianity, pp. 201-202, 210, 107, 108, 109, 
114, 115, 116, 126, 129, 130, 135, 136,. Cf. A ag Er Dr. Fobn Baillie, paragraph 7 ; 
Re-interpreted to the Modern Mind, Union Seminary Review, October, 1929, p. 21; and Dr. W. P. 
Paterson’s similar estimate of Ritschl’s Christology, The Rule of Faith, 1932, pp. 381- 385. 
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Son eternally “co-existing, in the Father’s eternity” (Ibid., 
iii. 26), who without ceasing to be God became man by taking 
flesh (iii. 27). 

The Place of Fesus Christ in Modern Christianity reads: 
. Jesus Christ is not another name for God, but the name of a 
“ in whom God was and through whom God came to meet 


s” (p. 201). 


Athanasius reads: “ And the illusion of demons is come 
to nought, and He only who is really God is worshipped in the 
Name of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (Zbid., i. 11). 

The challenger has appealed to Athanasius‘ to support his 
strictures upon the writer of this article for having written that 
“Christ is indeed God, the self-existent Jehovah”. But the 
veteran scholar of Union, New York, Dr. A. C. McGiffert, has 
ascribed to Athanasius what the writer only went so far as to 
ascribe to Calvin and the Reformed Faith. Resting on the 
Four Discourses Against the Arians, iii. 1, 6, McGiffert shows that 
Athanasius taught that God, the Son, was avroOeos. As God 
He is self-existent ; but as Son eternally begotten.’ 

Turning more directly to the theme of this thesis, Athanasius 
declares that Abraham worshipped our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
tent, that Moses worshipped Him in the bush, and that the 
psalmist addressed Him when he wrote: “ Some put their trust 
in chariots, and some in horses, but we will remember the Name 
of the Lord our God ” (Jdid., i., xi. 38, 40, 43). In each of these 
Old Testament references (Gen, xviii., Ex. iii., Ps. xx. 7), the 
object of worship and of trust is Jehovah. Therefore Athanasius 
does clearly and repeatedly teach that Jesus Christ is the eternal 
Word who manifested Himself as the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. “ For as He was ever worshipped as being the Word 
and existing in the form of God, so being what He ever was, 
though become man and called Jesus, He none the less has 
the whole creation under foot, and bending their knees to Him 
in this Name . . . the powers in heaven, both Angels and 
Archangels, ever worshipping the Lord, as they are now worship- 
ping Him in the name of Jesus ” (dtd, 42). , 


Hilary of Poitiers joins his collaborator in the defence of 
Nicaea, Athanasius, in ascribing to Jesus Christ the worship of 
Letter from Dr. Fobm Baillie, p. 3. McGiffert: Jbid., p. 255. 
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Abraham (Gen. xviii. 1), and of Moses at the bush (Ex. iii.).' 
Hilary insists, “ He, who is God eternally, became man at a point 
of time”. The incident of the burning bush is expounded as 
teaching: (1) the identity of the speaker as the Angel of God 
with Him who as the Son was to accomplish human salvation ; 
and (2) that this Angel is “God eternally”, “the absolute 
God”. Thus Hilary may be said to have exhausted language 
in an effort to make unmistakable his identification of that Person 
who was to appear in history as Jesus Christ with the Person 
who spoke at the burning bush. But this Person, as the Person 
at Abraham’s tent, is Jehovah. 


Hilary further a his views by his treatment of the 
thirteenth through to the sixteenth anathemas of the Council of 
Sirmium, 351. ‘These anathemas, which incidentally show that 
Basil the Great and the large council of Sirmium support the 
thesis of this paper, are as follows : 


XIII. “ If any man says Let us make man was not spoken by the Father to the 
Son, but by God to Himself: let him be anathema. 
XIV. “ If any man says the Son did not appear to Abraham, out the Ingenerate 
God, or part of Him: let him be anathema. 
, XV. “If any man says that the Son did not wrestle with Jacob as a man, but 
the Ingenerate God, or a part of Him: let him be anathema. 
XVI. “If any man does not understand The Lord rained from the Lord to 
' be spoken of the Father and the Son, but says that the Father rained from the Son: 
let him be anathema. For the Lord the Son rained from the Lord the Father.’”? 
Hilary says that these points were inserted lest any “ should 
attach to the Ingenerate God with the foolish perversity of an 
insane heresy all the above passages which refer to the Son of God, 
and, while applying them to the Father, deny the Person of the 


Son 2 


CurysosToM 

Chrysostom, commenting on John i. 10, likewise identifies 
Jesus with the Lord of the Old Testament. He interprets this 
verse to mean that though the multitude knew Him not, “ the 
friends and favourites of God all knew Him even before His coming 
in the flesh”. Thus Abraham, David, Moses, Samuel and all 
the prophets knew Him: “ Jacob and his a as well as his 

1 De Trinitate, v. 15, 16, 17, 18, 22. 


2 Hilary: De Symodis, Sects. 49, 50. Athanasius : imeem Sect. 27, anathemas numbered 
14-17. 
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grandfather, He both appeared to and talked with, and promised 


that He would give them many and great blessings, which 
He also brought to pass.” * 


AUGUSTINE 


Augustine occupies an epochal place in the history of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. In elucidating this doctrine Augustine’s 
motif, as that of his great precursors, Tertullian and Athanasius, 
and his great follower, John Calvin, was to do full justice to the 
absolute deity of Christ. In this effort the great African super- 
seded a scheme of thought which subordinated the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, with the doctrine of equal and reciprocal personal 
relations in the Godhead ; and thereby reaffirmed the unity of 
God, for which Monarchianism had unsuccessfully striven. 
According to Augustine, the Son is not less or lower than the 
Father ; nor is He less than the entire trinity, since each possesses 
the totality of the Divine nature, each is contained by each and all 
by each. Augustine, thinking of the Triune God as a Person, 
presents “the doctrine of the Trinity as the Divine unity of 
Personality.” Within this unity personal relations preserve the 
doctrine of “ three persons in one God,” 

In accord with this theology he denied that the Father was 
any more invisible or transcendent than the Son. The loftiest 
passages, e.g. 2 Tim. i. 17 and 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16, are not to be 
understood of the Father to the exclusion of the Son or the Holy 
Spirits Theophanies of the Old Testament are no longer 
limited exclusively to the Son; but may refer to the Father, to 
the Spirit, or be construed “ as manifesting the Person of that 
Trinity ” (ii. 10). In discussing this point Augustine holds that 
the Son is spoken of as Lord, as is the Father, and as is the Spirit ; 
that therefore it is very hard to determine which one is meant in 
particular Old Testament passages, since each is worthy to be 
identified with the Jehovah of Old Testament theophanies. 
In the case of the three who visited Abraham and the two who 
went to see Lot, Augustine is of the opinion that the three, the 
Father, the two (identified by him as the Son and the Holy 
Spirit) are at several points in the story addressed as Lord. 
In these chapters, Gen. xviii., xix., Lord alternates as the transla- 
tion of Adhonay and Jehovah. 

Chrysostom Homilies on Fobn, Homil. VILL. 


2 Green F. W. In Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, pp. 290, 295. 
3 De Trinitate, Book 2, chapter 8. 
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However, Augustine’s allegorical interpretation persuaded 
him that Christ was the one manifested in Moses’ vision of 
Jehovah (Ex. xxxiii. 11-23). The “ back parts ” of this vision 
mean the resurrection of Christ ; while “ the place that is by 
Him ” means the Catholic Clissch. Therefore, Christ mani- 
fested Himself to Moses in this theophany, and forgave his sins 
by faith in the resurrection of the Lord, just as the psalmist found 
forgiveness by confessing his transgressions unto this Lord, who 
forgavest the iniquity of his sin (Ps. xxxii. §)." Thus Augustine 
understood that the Jehovah who spake to Moses face to face 
(Ex. xxxiii. 11) ; who initiated Moses into the sacred precincts 
of His name Jehovah while all His goodness passed before (Ex. 
XXxili, 12-23) ; the Jehovah unto whom the psalmist confessed 
his sins and from whom he received forgiveness was Christ.’ 

Augustine’s thought is that the God of the Old Testament 
is the Triune Jehovah; and hence that either Person may 
rightly be identified with Jehovah as He manifested Himself 
in an Old Testament theophany. Jehovah of Exodus xxxiii. 
is, according to Augustine, Christ. Generally Jehovah is the 
manifestation of the Triune God. Now the New Testament 
has enabled the Christian to see in the memorial name Jehovah, 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit (Matt. xxviii. 19; cf 
Didache viii. 1-3). Therefore the same Old Testament text 
(Is. xlv. 22-24), which perhaps was used of the undifferentiated 
Jehovah may be applied at one time to God the Father, 
| (Rom. xiv. 11), and at another to our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Phil. ii. 10-11).? 


JUSTINIAN 


The Emperor Justinian, who defined —— in his 
Corpus Furis Civilis, wrote to the Fifth Ecumenical Council : 
“We hold fast to the decrees of the four councils, and in every 
way follow the holy Fathers, Athanasius, Hilary . . . John 
(Chrysostom) of Constantinople .. . Augustine 
and their writings on the true faith.” The writings already 
quoted from these fathers indicated the thinking which under- 
lies the credal statement made by the First Ecumenical Council 
and repeated as the received faith by every subsequent ecumenical 


* De Trinitate, Book 2, Chapter 13, Sect. 32 : “ Or if in some cases Christ was manifested, as the 
consideration of this passage persuades us.”’ 

2 Compare a similar set of phenomena in Thessalonians, the four cases in which the Apostle begins, 
avrds 5, 1 Thess. iii. 11; v. 23; 2 Thess. ii. 16; iii. 16, 
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council, “ by whom (our Lord Jesus Christ) all things were made, 
both in heaven and those in earth”. “ For,” as Cyril and the ~ 
Third Ecumenical Council assert, “‘ In the beginning was the 
_ Word, and the Word was God, and the Word was with God’, 
and he is the Maker of the ages, co-eternal with the Father, 
and Creator of all.” The ecumenical councils assert for 
Christ the eternity, glory and work of Jehovah; the Fathers, 
whose writings are endorsed with the four councils as defining 
orthodoxy, formally apply to Jesus texts and passages written 
of Jehovah. 


3. Christ is Jehovah according to John Calvin and the 
genuine tradition of the Reformed Faith. 


CALVIN 


The thirteenth chapter of the first book of The Institutes of 
the Christian Religion is devoted to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which, with the concepts of immensity and spirituality, Calvin 
regards as essential to any idea of the true God. The largest 
part of this long chapter is devoted to proving that Jesus 
Christ is God, that is Jehovah ; and that because Jehovah He is 
self-existent. Calvin does not merely imply the truth of this 
thesis, he does not merely assert it—though he does assert it in 
the most categorical fashion—he devotes sections 7 through to 13 
and section 20 to proying the thesis of this paper; while the 
remaining sections of the chapter are chiefly occupied with show- 
ing the self-existent character of the Son, as deduced from the 
fact that He is Jehovah. 

Calvin argues as directly for this thesis as the writer is 
doing—and much more cogently. He uses, in general, the argu- 
ments which by now are familiar to the reader. In the seventh 
section he shows that Christ inspired the Old Testament pro- 
_ phets by His Spirit ; and as the Word of God was active in the 
creation of the universe. The eighth section develops the etern- | 
ity of God, the Word. In the ninth section, after maintaining 
that Christ is addressed as God in Ps. xlv. and in Is. ix. 6; Calvin 
reasons: “ But nothing can be required plainer than a passage 
in Jeremiah, that this should be the name whereby the Branch of 
David shall be called, ‘ Jehovah our righteousness’. For since the 
_ Jews themselves teach that all other names of God are mere 
epithets, but that this alone, which they call ineffable, is a 
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proper name expressive of His essence; we conclude that 
the Son is the one eternal God, who declares, in another place, 
that He ‘will not give His glory to another’.” This testi- 
mony shows “ that Christ is the true Jehovah, from whom right- 
eousness proceeds”. The tenth section is devoted to showing 
that the Old Testament angel of Jehovahis really Jehovah Himself. 
Out of his wide and thorough acquaintance with the fathers 
Calvin writes: ‘“‘ But the orthodox doctors of the church have 
truly and wisely understood and taught that the same angel 
was the Word of God, who even then began to perform some 
services introductory to his execution of the office of Mediator.” 
“For though he was not yet incarnate . . . his familiar 
intercourse with men gave him the name of an angel; yet he 

} continued the ineffably glorious God. The same truth 
is attested by Hosea, who, after relating the wrestling of Jacob 
with an angel, says, ‘ The Lord (Jehovah) God of hosts ; Jehovah 
is his memorial.’”’ Again, “‘ when it is said in Isaiah, ‘ Lo, this 
is our God ; we have waited for him, and he will save us: this is 
Jehovah’; all who have eyes may perceive that this is God, 
who ariseth for the salvation of his people. And the emphatic 
repetition of these pointed expressions forbids an application of 
this passage to any other than to Christ . . . whence it 
follows, that he is the same God that was always worshipped among 
the Jews.” 

The eleventh section is devoted to showing that the New 
Testament writers refer Old Testament texts in which “ the 
Lord ” and “the Lord of hosts” occur to Christ; and that 
they rightly so applied them. In the twelfth section Calvin 
argues that Christ claimed the right to forgive sins, thus making 
His own the claim of Jehovah in Is. xliii. 25. In the thirteenth 
section, after quoting “ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord (Jehovah) shall be delivered ”, Calvin adds: “ But the 
name of Christ is invoked for salvation: it follows, therefore, — 
that he is Jehovah.” After discussing the Deity of the Spirit 
and the Trinity, Calvin returns to Christ in the twentieth section, 
showing that the apostles assert the same one to be the Son of 

God whom Moses and the prophets represented as Jehovah, 
and “ that the name ‘ Jehovah’ in an indefinite sense is applicable 
to Christ ” as appears. from the words of Paul and of Peter. 

_ In the nineteenth section Calvin asserts the aseity of God 
the Son. “ Therefore, when we speak simply of the Son without 
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reference to the Father, we truly and properly assert him to be 
self-existent, and therefore call him the sole first cause: but, 
when we distinctly treat of the relation between him and the 
Father, we justly represent him as originating from the Father.” 
In the twenty-third section Calvin justifies this doctrine by 
resummarizing the texts which show that Jesus Christ is 
Jehovah, continuing: “ For, since the name of Jehovah is used 
in each of these passages, it follows that in respect to his deity 
he is self-existent. For, if he is Jehovah, he cannot be denied 
to be the same God who in another place proclaims by Isaiah, 
‘I am the first and I am the last; and beside me there is no 
God’ . . . the deity of the Son of God is frequently proved 
by Isaiah from the creation of the world. But how shall the 
Creator, who gives existence to all, not be self-existent, but 
derive his existence from another ? For whoever asserts that the 
Son owes his essence to the Father denies him to be self-existent. 
But this is contradicted by the Holy Spirit, who gives him the 
name of Jehovah.” ‘“ Nothing is more proper to God than To 
BE, according to that declaration, ‘ I am hath sent me unto you.’ ” 
Referring to Christ, Calvin writes: “ When we are speaking, 
apart from consideration of the Person of His divinity or simply 
of the essence, which is the same thing, I say that it is rightly 
predicated of Him that he is a se ipso. For who, heretofore, 
has denied that under the name of Jehovah there is included the 
declaration of av’roovcia?”* Speaking according to relation, 
Calvin held that the Son was of the Father, a doctrine inexactly 
expressed by the phrase, Deus de Deo. But speaking simply of 
the essence, he held that the avrooveia of His divinity was 
justified by the ascription to Him of the name Jehovah." 


Tue Rerormep Fairu 


Thus Calvin’s identification of Jesus Christ with Jehovah led 
him to formulate a distinctivity in the Reformed Faith. Calvin’s 
position created a party; “‘and that party was shortly the 
Reformed Churches, of which it became characteristic that they 
held and taught the self-existence of Christ as God and defended, 
therefore, the application to Him of the term avroeos; that 
is to say, in the doctrine of the Trinity they laid the stress upon 
the equality of the Persons sharing in the same essence, and thus 


* Calvin's letter to the Neuchatel pastors, 1545. 
2 Defense Against the Calumnies of Peter Caroli, 1545. 
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set themselves with more or less absoluteness against all sub- 
ordinationism in the explanation of the relations of the Persons 
toone another.” “Itis . . . apart of the heritage, parti- 
cularly of the Reformed Churches, that they have learned from 
Calvin to claim for Christ the great epithet of avrd@eos: and 
their characteristic mark has therefore become the strength of 
the emphasis which they throw on the complete deity of the 
Lord.” 

Ere developing the evidence for this statement a distinction 
must be made. Those who accept the Reformed tradition of 
the aseity of Christ consciously or unconsciously affirm the 
propriety of Calvin’s contention that Christ is Jehovah; for 
this is the exegetical foundation for his doctrine. On the other 
hand it may not be logically inferred that those who reject the 
aseity of Christ, as a Reformed distinctivity differing from 
the common theological tradition, are thereby rejecting the 
general teaching of the Fathers and the New Testament that 
Christ is Jehovah. The evidence for the thesis of this paper 
cannot be dismissed by merely remarking that the thesis is a 
Calvinistic novelty. The doctrine based on Calvin’s exegesis 
is one thing; the identification of Christ with Jehovah is much 
more broadly supported. 

In support of the view that the aseity of the Son is char- 
acteristic of the Reformed Faith stand the anti-Reformed 
polemics. Opponents of the Reformed position have consist- 
ently charged against them this doctrine. As a term of reproach 
Calvinists have been stigmatized as Autotheanites. In this 
opposition are found: (1) Roman Catholic theologians, some 
of whom oppose the doctrine, others only the mode of statement ; 
(2) Lutheran theologians with certain notable exceptions, among 
which exceptions may be mentioned Professor Milton Valentine 
of Gettysburg ;* (3) Arminian theologians, especially Episcopius 
and other followers of Arminius ;3 (4) Anglican subordinationists, 
such as George Bull; and (5) naturally modern Arians and 
psilanthropists.* 

The direct evidence that the self-existence of Christ is a 
characteristic mark of the Reformed Faith is the testimony of the 


1 Warfield, B. B.: Calvin and Calvinism, pp. 251, 274- 
? Valentine, Milton, Christian Theology, i. 309, 321-322. 
3 Sheldon, H. C.: History of Christian Doctrine, ii. 97. 


4 Warfield: Jbid., pp. 252-272. Berkhof : Reformed Dogmatics, i.. 69-70, in “ the Humanitarian 
view—of present day Modernists—Christ is reduced to a mere man. 
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representative Reformed theologians, who with some variations 
of meaning have held this doctrine. The great body of Reformed 
teachers led by Theodore Beza, Josiah Simler, Zacharias Ursinus 
and Francis Turretin, and including Principal William Cunning- 
ham,’ and Professor Louis Berkhof* have been both good Auto- 
theanites and good Nicenists, holding that the person of the Son 
is eternally generated ; but that the Son as God is self-existent. 
This seems to be the thought that Dr. McGiffert has ascribed 
to Athanasius ; and preserves the higher or non-subordinationist 
sense for which the word duoovc.ov was written into the older 
phraseology at Nicaea. Then there is a group of Reformed 
theologians, of which Dr. Charles Hodge is a conspicuous example, 
who walk more exactly in Calvin’s own interpretation of 
avroOeos, These men decline to encumber their Trinitarian 
thought with the speculation used by the Nicene Fathers to 
explain their creed ; that is they like Calvin are unwilling to assert 
that the act of generation or of procession is a continuous eternal 
process. Hodge defines his position by quoting from Calvin’s 
letter to Simon Grynee, May 1537, as follows : 


“ Tf the distinction between the Father and the Word be attentively considered, 
we shall say that the one is from the other. If, however, the essential quality of the 
Word be considered, in so far as He is one God with the Father, whatever can be 
said concerning God may also be applied to Him, the Second Person in the glorious 
Trinity. Now, what is the meaning of the name Jehovah ? What did the answer 
imply which was spoken to Moses ? Iam THATI AM, Paul makes Christ the author 
of this saying.” 3 : 

Hodge adds to the quotation: “ This argument is conclu- 
sive. If Christ be Jehovah, and if the name Jehovah implies 
self-existence, then Christ is self-existent.” The third group 
of Calvinists go beyond their teacher in holding that the terms 
“Son ” and “ Spirit ” are perhaps not expressive of communica- 
tion or derivation at all; but of consubstantiality. “‘ That is 
to say, in the Semitic view, sonship denotes broadly oneness of 
kind, class; more specifically, likeness; at the height of its 
meaning, consubstantiality ; and does not suggest derivation. 
As the son of a man is a man, the Son of God is God. It is the 
Indo-European consciousness which imparts to the terms Son, 
Spirit, the idea of derivation.” ¢ The last class includes Herman 

* Cunningham, William : Historical Theology, i., 304. 
2 Berkhof, Louis: Reformed Dogmatics, i., 74, citing as also of this view Bavinck. 
3 Hodge, Charles: Systematic Theology, i. 467. 


* Warfield : Ibid., p. 278, note 136. For names of other representative Reformed theologians, 
see Voetius list in note 127, p. 274; and text, pages 272-284. 
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Alexander Roell, Herman Muntinge, Nathaniel Emmons, Moses 
Stuart, and that writer from whom this section of the paper has 
been largely drawn, B. B. Warfield. ‘These scholars have found 
in Calvin’s term avro@eos an instrument by which to do full 
justice to the absolute deity of Christ. 

Moreover, this Reformed tradition has been incorporated 
into the Westminster Standards. The eleventh question of the 
_ Westminster Larger Catechism asserts that the Scriptures manifest 
_ that the Son is God equal with the Father ascribing unto Him 
names that are proper to God only. According to an official 
Scottish edition of these Standards, dated 1688, the Scripture 
on which the Westminster Divines based this assertion and which 
the Kirk of Scotland accepted as an adequate basis was : “ Is. vi. 3, 
5, 8 with John xii. 41.” 

Later Scottish editions of the Standards published these 
texts in full, as does a 1921 edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. In other words the aforesaid 
statement of the Larger Catechism was based originally and is 
now based by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., on the single 
phenomenon that the Scriptures identify Jesus Christ with 
Jehovah. American Presbyterianism has, however, added 
another Jehovistic proof text, namely Jer. xxiii. 6. For a long 
time this text was printed in the American Standards, thus: 
“Tue Lorp (Our Jehovah) Our 

As proof for the relevant part of answer eleven the Presbyter- 
ian Church in the United States' now prints Jer. xxiii. 6; 
1 John v. 20; Ps. xlv. 6, as each is given in the King James 
Version of the Bible. Thus churches which accept the West- 
minster Standards do interpret the Scriptures as teaching that 
Jesus Christ, God the Son, is Jehovah. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. As a logical proposition. 


The proposition that Jesus Christ i is on occasions identified 
with Jehovah is a particular affirmative. As such it may not 
logically be controverted by the simple enumeration of one or 
several negative instances, nor by the conversion of an “ all is 
not” into a “nothing is”. The writer has sought to give 


1 Popularly known as the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
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each text and passage used the interpretation it fairly bears. 
Nevertheless, the truth of this thesis is by no means dependent 
on the acceptance of the interpretations herein put upon every 
citation. A reader may differ from one, or many, or even a 
majority of the interpretations and references given. A reason- 
able residuum is sufficient to refute the New York theologian. 


2. As an academic proposition. 

There is no reason why “liberal” scholarship may not 
acknowledge as freely as conservative scholarship that the writer 
has shown that the phrase “ Christ is Jehovah ” is orthodox and 
is not new, as indeed Dr. A. C. McGiffert, perhaps. America’s 
greatest “ liberal” scholar, seems to have acknowledged in the 
citations made from his writings. 


3. As a juridical proposition. 

A volume written by a theological professor to whom the 
phrase “Christ is Jehovah” is new and unorthodox seems 
scarcely a safe criterion to be accepted by the courts of the 
Southern Presbyterian Assembly as a satisfactory statement of 
a minister’s orthodoxy. © 


4. As a Trinitarian doctrine. 

As already indicated in the discussion of Augustine’s doctrine 
the writer holds that Jehovah “ is applied to Christ equally with 
the Father and the Spirit.”* Jehovah is the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. Hence, according to 
Augustinian Trinitarianism all the glory of Jehovahship belongs 
to each person of the Trinity. The replacement of Tue Namez 
(of Jehovah) by Tue Name (of Jesus) in Acts vindicates the part 
of the last statement involved in this thesis. The Christian 
consensus that the Second Person is the revealer of the God- 
head supports the pre-Augustinian teaching that the Jesus 
Christ of the New Testament is personally the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament theophanies.’ 


Mack, E.: I.S.B.E., p. 1,268. 


2 Professor R. Seeberg’s view is worthy of careful consideration and further study. Taking advan- 
tage of a rabbinical distinction by which the name Elohim designated God in his character as a judge, 
while Jehovah designated Him in His merciful and gracious aspect (Moore : Judaism, i., 387). Seeberg 
maintains that Paul identified the Lord Jesus Christ with Jehovah-Adonai, God in His covenant 
relationship with Israel, and identified God, the Father, with Elohim, the Creator. See further his 
third edition, i., 89. ; 

19 


2), 
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5. As a support for faith. 

The most profound dogma of the Christian religion is the 
aseitas Det.* Because God is self-existent He is sufficient for 
Himself and for His people. “ His Jehovahship is the pledge 
of the absolute fulfillment of all His promises.” He alone gives 
what is Hisown. “ He is life and imparts it. He is holiness and 
therefore infuses it. He is salvation and therefore bestows it. 
All that He promises: He is.” Therefore “it is only in Jesus 
Christ that the full import of this name is or can be realized to 
us. Here and here alone is Jehovah, as Jehovah, known by the 
rich experience of the heart ”’.” 


Wm. Cuitps Rosinson. 


Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 


1 Hepp, V.: “ The Distinctive Doctrines of Calvinism,’’ Evangelical Quarterly, October, 1932, 
P- 
2 Thornwell, J. H.: Collected Writings, i., 153-155. 


FREUD’S PSYCHOLOGY AND FREUD’S 
VIEW ON CONSCIENCE 


(Continued from Vol. 5, p. 137) 


§7. Primary Seconpary (or Dissociatep) Conscience 


ConsciENCE, essentially presupposing moral knowledge and moral 
insight (intuitive and intellectual), is not equivalent to such 
knowledge. | 

Conscience, essentially presupposing moral drives and 
tendencies as well as immoral inclinations and activities, is not 
equivalent to the moral drives. 

Conscience, finding its most adequate and personally most 
intimate expression in moral emotional experiences, is only 
equivalent to those moral emotions, which somehow relate man 
to his personal moral guilt. 

Conscience (bad, warning or good) may be defined as the 
emotional experience of one’s personal relation to (actual, possible 
or the absence of) moral guilt. 

Conscience as the experience of a moral guilt-relation refers 
man to a possible (or in good conscience: an avoided) danger, 
the danger of his highest personal welfare somehow being at 
stake—a danger, wittingly or unwittingly experienced as a 
threatening from some objective super-personal order not within 
man’s power, might and sphere. This is the source of that serious 
and severe quality of conscience.” 

Conscience may be either primary or secondary (dissociated).™ 
In primary conscience man experiences as unity and undivided, 
as a whole personality his guilt before the Infinite Judge. In 
secondary conscience man dissociates himself into a “ better and | 
higher self” and a “ guilty self”; his better self he identifies 
with the morally elevating drives essential to conscience, his 
guilty self with the immoral tendencies also essential to conscience; 
the better self accuses, despises, attacks and punishes his guilty 
self ; here we have the phenomenon of self-chastisement and self- 
mortification. It is highly significant to distinguish these two 
kinds of conscience and to see their relation. The primary 
conscience is the original and genuine conscience; here the 
whole person is experienced as being guilty and in relation to a 
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super-personal and objective order; on account of the depth 
and comprehensiveness of this experience there is no possibility 
of apology, of excuse, but self-accusation and self-chastisement,— 
there is no higher unguilty self, which could dissociate itself 
from the whole guilty self. When some relief of this first tension 
is experienced (the endurance of the tension having its limits), 
the possibility of changing the direction of the view from 
objectivity to one’s own person is given, and at the same time 
the possibility of the morally elevating drives, essential to con- 
science, to explicitly assert themselves, with the result that the 
“ better self ” criticizes the “ guilty self”. The “‘ better self” 
places itself besides the “ Infinite Judge ” and takes the right 
to judge and to punish the “ guilty self” in his own hands. 
The experience of conscience is now only a partial experience 
in so far as one knows his “ guilty self ” to be his “ own self ” as 
well as the other “ criticizing self”; the “ criticizing self ” is 
not experienced as guilty. The secondary conscience is nail 
only in so far as it is founded in the primary conscience. The 
primary conscience is idio-archic and the secondary conscience 
founded on the primary conscience is idio-archic too. The 
secondary conscience, however, gives an opportunity of self- 
masking, of dissimulation: either “the better self” or the 
“ guilty self ” being taken to be the true and real self. When 
this happens the secondary conscience is unrooted and separated 
from its foundations in primary conscience. Idio-archic domin- 
ion is now lost, and the resulting conscious and unconscious 
experiences of guilt, or of guiltlessness (e.g. Pharisaism) become 
autokinetic and are no more genuine conscience. It is this 
autokinetic and dissimulated conscience (the autokinetic experi- 
ence of guilt) that Freud has analysed, and has taken to be equiva- 
lent to real conscience. Disregarding the frame-determinations 
of Freud’s analysis of this “‘ unreal” conscience, it must be 
admitted that Freud has done psychology a great service in 
analysing these phenomena of “ would-be-conscience ”. The 
analyses prove man’s conscious and unconscious misuse even 
of what he takes to be conscience. Freud’s error is in his 
identification of “ real ” with this “ unreal ” conscience. 


§8. Prosiems or DevELoPpMENT oF CONSCIENCE 


Freud’s analysis of conscience is a genetical analysis—the 
problem of the origin and evolution of conscience commending 
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itself to his pancausalistic viewpoint of psychical life. In agree- 
ment with our phenomenological analysis of conscience definite 
problems of the evolution of conscience are given. Disregarding 
the ambiguity of the term and concept of conscience in current 
literature and the corresponding ambiguities in viewing the origin 
and development of conscience and confining ourselves to what 
has been seen to be constitutive of conscience in our phenomeno- 
logical analysis, the main formal problems of evolution of con- 
science are the following : 

1. Does moral knowledge as an essential constituent of 
conscience originate and develop (4) momento-genetically, 
(b) ontogenetically, (c) phylogenetically, and (d) biogenetically ? 

2. Do the moral drives and the immoral inclinations, which 
also are essential constituents of conscience, originate and develop 
momento-, onto-, phylo- and bio-genetically ? 

3. Does conscience as an idio-archic and emotional experi- 
ence of one’s personal guilt originate and develop momento-, 
onto-, phylo- and bio-genetically ? 

The momento-genetical origination of conscience is equiva- 
lent to the spontaneous, free and responsible activity as originating 
in some definite moment in the individual’s life without being 
dependent as such on a series of preceding causes, although 
being related to the existent series of constellary conditions. 

The onto-genetic development is the individual develop- 
ment from infancy to old age. 

The phylo-genetic development is the social development 
of the race. 
| Under the bio-genetic development I understand the 

development posited by evolutionary theory, viz. the develop- 
ment of the lower animal species to the highly cultured human 
society. 

Moral knowledge originates and develops momento-, onto-, 
and phylo-genetically. Moral and immoral inclinations and 
drives originate and develop momento- and onto-genetically ; 
and in so far as the dispositions of them is inherited also phylo- 
genetically. Conscience as the spontaneous experience of per- 
sonal guilt originates momento-genetically only. Moral know- 
ledge, moral drives and moral emotions being specifically human, 
and on account of our frame-rejection of man’s evolution from 
animal being,—a bio-genetic evolution of conscience cannot 
be accepted. 
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Conscience, essentially pre-supposing moral knowledge 
and moral as well as immoral drives has therefore momenta of 
phylo-, of onto- and of momento-genetical determinations. 

These problems of development are formal. The material 
problems bring us in contact with individual differences, individual 
circumstances, and individual modes of development within 
the formal kinds of development. They place us before the 
interactive play of the idio-archic and autokinetic activities in 
man, as well as of the psychically biotic and the psychically 
spiritual processes in man, as well as of the emotions, the drives, 
desires, will, the intuitive and intellectual processes, and so 
forth. Conscience’s integration with the comprehensive field 
_ of man’s activities requires a many-sided theory of development 
of conscience. 


§9. Freup’s Intra-Supjective Dynamism (AND CausaLisM) 


_ . The above-mentioned problems of development and of 
evolution of conscience, indicate the necessity of recognizing 
essential limits to the causal explanation. An unlimited causal 
explanation, as it is undertaken by Freud, leads to psychical 
alchemy and gives a distorted and psychologized view of 


objectivity. Mechanical, organic, autokinetic and idio-archic | 


‘causalities are qualitatively different and are mutually limited 
and confined. Objective relations and significances as well 
as axiological determinations constitute other limits to causality 
and causal explanation. A pancausalistic mechanism and dynam- 
ism cannot do full justice to the un-causal and to the non-mechan- 
ical momenta and factors of reality. This is of significance, 
when analysing conscience from a genetical point of view. The 
typical individually and profoundly personal momentum of con- 
science, for instance, may never be sacrificed to the causal and 
evolutionary viewpoint, it being the most fundamental and free 
constituent of conscience. 

In conscience there is a definite subject-object relation, 
especially in primary conscience. The objective meaning and 
significance of guilt, in which relation the subject is placed, 
the objectivity of moral value, as well as the personal relation of 
man to the objective Infinite Judge transcend mere subjectivity. 
To eliminate the subject-independent momenta of objectivity 
essentially pre-supposed by the experience of conscience, 
thoroughly distorts this experience. Freud’s pancausalism 
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and dynamism, however, of necessity lead him to disregard the 
role of objectivity essential to conscience, and compel him to 
explain conscience intra-subjectively. Thus conscience is 
bereaved of its objective significance and of its relation to objec- 
tive reality. Guilt then is a tension between two psychical 
groups of forces, viz. the ego-forces and the super-ego-forces. 
To understand this tension, an analysis of the development of 
the ego and of the super-ego according to Freud is necessary. 
On the other hand, although Freud distorts the psychical facts 
in his pan-causalistic point of view (which is a reductio ad absurdum 
of the exclusive use of the inductive method !) he has undoubt- 
edly penetrated most interesting depths of the workings of 
conscience, and it is worth-while to follow his analysis in order 
to disentangle the genuine truths discovered from their frame- 
determinations. | 


§10. THe Eco, tHe Super-Eco anp CONSCIENCE ACCORDING TO 
| Freup 

The infant, a small pleasure-seeking being, finds satisfaction 
in love and in being loved. Its affections towards its own body 
as well as towards its parents are of a sexual nature—the specific 
life-drives being sexual-drives (libido), ‘This infantile sexuality 
(one could also say: this infantile desire to live) derives its first 
satisfactions from two sources (or objects) : (a) from its own body 
(auto-erotism, especially in the forms of genital-, anal-, and 
oral-erotism), and (4) from its parents (for instance the son from 
the sucking of his mother, or in being caressed). These experi- 
ences and the educative ideals of the parents come in conflict. 
These conflicts lead to repressions as well as to the formations 
of the ego-group of forces and of the super-ego group of forces, 
the former group mainly developing out of the auto-erotic 
experiences (together with identifications), the latter group out of 
the sexual experiences relating to the parents. 

The child is not born with an ego, nor with a super-ego, 
but produces or establishes them. They are groups of forces. 
next to other groups of forces in the psychical domain. All 
these groups of forces, are with the exception of the preconscious 
system, relatively independent mechanisms or dynamic systems. 
They mutually conflict. (a) The child is born with a large 
unconscious domain of inherited forces, mainly of sexual and of 
mortal nature. (b) The child is born in reality—an external 
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system of forces. (c) The point of contact between the un- 
conscious and reality is.a small psychical system, the perceptional 
system, or, as we perhaps should say: consciousness. (d) This 
perceptional system leaves traits behind in another system: 
the preconscious system, This system is a latent and non-dynamic 
system, whereas the unconscious is active and dynamic. The 
preconscious is intimately connected with the perceptional 
system, and is at the same time instrumentary to the unconscious 
in aiding it to become conscious. (¢) and (/) The infantile sexual 
experiences, their conflicts and resulting repressions lead to the 
formation of the above-mentioned two new systems of forces 
of the ego and of the super-ego. To the inherited unconscious 
is added the repressed unconscious. The influences of reality 
leading to infantile repressions modify a part of the unconscious, 
which part is relatively separated from the remaining unconscious 
(the latter being called the id) and which now occupies an inter- 
mediary position between the unconscious and reality. This 
modified and relatively independent new system of forces is 
called the ego. The ego is partly unconscious and partly pre- 
conscious. Other experiences now effect within the ego a change 
resulting in the relative separation of the super-ego from the 
ego. The ego is subject to the claims of the unconscious, to the 
claims of reality, and to the claims of the super-ego. It tends 
to harmonize them and is in this sense a kind of organizing 
mechanism of psychical life, although its organizing potentialities 
are rather limited. It endeavours to make the id submissive 
to the claims of reality, to enforce reality to satisfy the wishes 
of the id by means of muscle activity and to do this in accordance 
with the demands of the super-ego. Within the ego reason and 
sobermindedness develop. 

The ego may perhaps be ealled the system of self-love, and is 
dominated by the pleasure-principle (the libido). Originally 
and still unformed the ego is auto-erotic, deriving its sexual 
satisfactions from the body. ‘This auto-erotism in time develops 
to an enlarged system: the experiences of self-pleasure and self- 
love. This self-love is called narcism. This mechanism of 
self-love is strengthened by identifications. The love of some 
person (object), known to the weak ego, is accepted and may be 
repressed ; the enforced abandonment of the object effects a 
change in the ego, which is described as the establishing of the lost 
object in the ego—or an identification of the ego with the lost 
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object. We thus get in the ego a precipitation of the object- 
love in form of self-love or ego-love ; this is called an identifica- 
tion. (Should different identifications somehow resist one — 
another, multiple personality may be established.) 

After the formation of the ego, the super-ego is established. 
The experiences effecting this new mechanism of forces are 
called the Ocedipus-complex. The first human beings—the 
first objects and satisfiers of love, as well as the first moral authori- 
ties and “ repressors” of infantile sexuality, with which the 
infant comes in contact, are its parents. The attitude of the 
infant towards its parents is naturally affective. The nature of 
these affections is essentially the seeking and enjoying of infantile 
sexual pleasures—the source of many powerful and important 
conflicts. This “sexual” love towards the parents is rather 
complicated. The son has a positive feeling (love) towards his 
mother (the sucking of the breasts, for instance, giving “ sexual ” 
satisfaction) and a positive feeling towards his father too, develop- 
ing into a father identification (the father-ideal within the ego). 
Both feelings remain for a time co-existent—until the intensify- 
ing of the sexual love for the mother and the perception of the 
father as an obstacle to the satisfaction of this love, effect a 
jealousy, a dislike, a negative feeling (sexual hate) of the father. 
Thus the Oedipus-complex comes into being. The relation 
towards the father is from now onward ambivalent: a relation 
of love and of hate. This ambivalent attitude towards the 
father together with the tender love of the mother constitute 
for the son a simple positive Oedipus-complex. Being psychic- 
ally bi-sexual, the son’s female tendency complicates this complex 
with an ambivalent attitude towards the mother and a tender 
love of the father. The shattering to pieces of this complex 
results in either an intensified father-identification or an intensified 
mother-identification. (For the son the intensified father- 
identification is the normal result, whereby his manliness is 
strengthened.) 

This sexual phase, dominated by the Oedipus-complex and 
its annihilation effects a precipitation in the ego, which is 
constituted by the somehow compatible identifications of both 
parents. This change of the ego retains a relatively separate 
position, and comes into opposition to the other contents of the 
ego as an ego-ideal, or a super-ego. Henceforth man develops 
two egos, two mechanisms of forces besides the id and the 
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perceptional system, and thus multiplies the possibilities of 
conflicts—but also thus creates the possibilities of cultural achieve- 
ments, of morals, of religion, of art, and so forth. 

By the establishment of the super-ego the ego gained the 
mastery of the Oedipus-complex and at the same time submitted 
itself to the claims of the id. As representant of reality (the 
perceptional system) the ego is opposed by the super-ego, the 
solicitor of the id. Conflicts between the ego and the super-ego 
will reflect those between the unconscious and reality. The 
relation of the super-ego to the id is made more intimate by the 
fact that the id contains by inheritance the residua of innumerable 
former ego-existences of the fore-fathers, and that in producing 
the super-ego the ego possibly only resurrects former ego-struc- 
tures. The super-ego roots much deeper in the id than the 
ego on account ‘of this phylogenetic relation as well as on account 
of its origin from the Oedipus-complex. 

Together with the establishment of the super-ego an impor- 
tant complex is formed, which plays a significant role in later life, 
and especially in the experiences of conscience. It is the 
castration complex. During the development and annihilation 
of the Oedipus-complex, as well as on account of the infantile 
auto-erotic practices (e.g. the son’s playing with his penis), many 
parents (according to Freud) threaten the child with severe pun- 
ishments (e.g. the cutting off of the penis). The child is sexually 
intimidated—the infantile sexuality is embedded. When 
discovering the lack of the penis by the girl, the intimidations and 
fears inspired in the boy by the parents, are again evoked. Such 
threats and experiences produce in him the fear of castration, 
which according to the psycho-analysts, plays an important role 
in later life. Thus the castration-complex is established. 
This complex does not only arise onto-genetically—its phylo- 
genetic influence is established by heredity. ‘The dread of castra- 
tion for athousand years may be acquired and inherited by the id 
and influence man’s behaviour and development. Leaving 
aside the primitive races we find, according to the psycho-analysts, 
a mitigated castration even to-day in the ritual circumcision 
and practically something of the same effect in the celibacy of 
church-ordinates. The castration-complex manifests itself in 
dream-symbolizations, in different neuroses, in the fear of 
conscience, andsoforth. The wish tocut atonsure in some man’s 
hair may be a masked intention to turn him into a monk, i.e. to 
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castrate him. In many feelings of inferiority this complex 
becomes manifest. Almost all forms of anxiety betray their 
origin of the castration-anxiety, and this anxiety may be taken 
to be a transcendental dread of death. 

Conscience now is the super-ego in a special set of relations, 
to the other mechanisms of psychic life. Of these the central 
- and fundamental relations which constitute conscience are those 
which effect a tension between the super-ego and the ego. The 
super-ego, as the heir of the Oedipus-complex, is a mighty ex- 
ponent of the most important activities and love-destinies of the 
id, but as the imitation of (or identification with) the strong 
outer moral authorities (first the father and later the teachers, 
and other authorities), is the strong inner authority, who “ feels 
itself ” responsible for the ego. ‘The commands and prohibi- 
tions of the outer authority remain in force within the inner 
authority, i.e. the super-ego, which, as conscience maintains 
the moral censorship. The presentations of the ego and the 
demands of the super-ego conflict, and this tension is experi- 
enced as a feeling of guilt. More accurately: the tension between 
the two systems of forces is equivalent with the super-ego’s 
criticism of the ego, and this criticism is experienced in con- 
sciousness as the feeling (or emotion) of guilt. The normal 
conscious feeling of guilt is an expression of a judgment (critic- 
ism) on the ego by the super-ego. When this feeling is unduly 
intensified, it may be due to processes in the super-ego unknown 
to the ego, and to the non-submittance of the ego to the in- 
sinuations of the super-ego; in such cases repressed drives have 
influenced the super-ego—the super-ego knowing more of the id, 
than the ego. The intensifications of guilt-emotions may also 
be due to the acknowledgment of guilt by the ego and its sub- 
mittance to the punishments of the super-ego. The feeling 
of guilt may however also remain unconscious, in which case the 
ego does not submit itself to the demands and threats of the super- 
ego and has the power to repress the feeling of guilt. One may 
even say that due to the origin of conscience in intimate con- 
nection with the Oedipus-complex (which belongs to the un- 
conscious) a large part of the feeling of guilt must normally 
remain unconscious. Man is not only much more immoral, 
than he believes he is, but also much more moral than he knows 
himself to be. In all these relations the super-ego proves its 
independence of the ego, and its intimate relations with the id. 
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Of the different emotions of guilt (which may become 


manifest in sorrow, shame, compunction, penitence, fear, and . 


so forth) the fear of guilt in conscience deserves a special attention. 
The higher authorities, which threatened the individual in its 
infancy with castration, and which were imitated in the construc- 
tion of the super-ego, effected a fear, a fear of castration. This 
castration-fear is probably the kernel around which the conscience- 
fear precipitates; it is the castration-fear which continues as 
conscience-fear. The fear of conscience, as well as the fear of 
death (which also becomes manifest in the tension between the 
ego and the super-ego) are both recastings of the fear of castra- 
tion. | 
The former conflicts of the ego with the love-drives and 
objects of the id (e.g, the Oedipus-complex) are continued 
between the ego and the heir of the Oedipus-complex, the 
super-ego. A very marked phenomenon in this conflict is the 
seriousness, the severeness, the strictness, the harshness and the 
cruelness of conscience—of the super-ego in its criticisms of the 
ego. Whence this severity? We find it also in all moral sentences 
and decisions—we find it in the moral “ ought ”, in the categori- 
cal imperative. Some cause of this severity may be found in the 
parents’ compulsion of the child to obey their commands, which 
the super-ego imitates by identification, when compelling the ego 
to obey. Freud, however, deems it necessary to ascribe this 
severity of conscience to much deeper factors, viz. to the influence 
of the death-drives on conscience. The death-drives are 
manifest in sadism, they are partly diverted to outer objects as 
aggression, they partly become harmless in being mixed with 
- erotic components, but for the greater part they do unhindered 
their work—also in conscience. The more man limits his aggres- 
siveness towards others, the more aggressive he becomes in his 
super-ego, and the more cruel does conscience become. In this 
ageressiveness we find in the super-ego a replacement of love of 
the ego by hate. 

So in conscience, one of the highest developments of psychic 
life, the prime ordeal drives: the death-drives, which existed 
before the life- (sexual-) drives, gain influence. The severity 
of the moral law is ultimately reducible to the severity of 
“death”. The morality of influence in the super-ego is of a 
decompository nature: the ego is (in analogy with the protists, 
which are destroyed by the decomposition—products created 
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by themselves) overpowered by the super-ego. The morality 
of society demands more victims, than it is worth." 


§r1. A Criticism or Freup’s View or Conscience 


This novel theory of conscience will probably be called 
absurd by the man in the street. It is, as it stands, unacceptable 
to a Christian view of man and of life. But yet it struggles with 
profound problems such as are not found in less novel and 
perhaps more acceptable theories. Ome may even discover 
profound truths in the Freudian theory, which are not, I think, 
simply to be rejected. Some of these are: 


(a) There is no conscience without a conflict of tendencies. 

(6) Conscience is fundamentally an emotional experience. 

(c) This emotional experience is an experience of a tension. 

(d) Conscience is an experience of moral guilt. 

(e) In experiencing conscience man experiences himself 
in a relation of danger. 

(f) Conscience has a very serious character in consequence 
of this danger. 

(g) This danger is somehow related to death. 


Although Freud and the Christian psychologist will interpret 
these mutually accepted theses differently, it is of significance to 
note these correspondences as well as the depth of the problems 
with which they are concerned. If Freud’s researches lead him 
to begin with the conflicts essential to man’s nature and to risk 
the allowing of the death-drives a dominating role in the experi- 
ence of conscience—the relations of conflict and conscience and 
of conscience and death is for the Christian psychologists an 
even more burning scientific problem, especially if one acknow- 
ledges the intimate relation between conscience and conflict 
and between conscience and death posited in the third chapter 
of Genesis. The personal danger experienced in conscience 
relates man objectively to an infinite judge of his activities ; 
should it be impossible and improbable to accept some sub- 
jective determination of conscience by or in relation to some 
principle of death? At any rate Freud places the Christian 
psychologist before a very definite scientific problem of unique 
import—his own solution of the problem challenging a critical 


answer, 
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The conflict of tendencies Freud explains autokinetically 
(the conflict of the ego-mechanism and the super-ego mechanism), 
whereas in genuine conscience idio-archic activities must be 
acknowledged. Freud sees the conflict only intra-subjectively, 
whereas in genuine primary conscience the conflict is experi- 
enced: (a) as one between man and his Infinite Judge; genetic- 
ally, however, conscience is based on (4) the conflict between the 
morally elevating tendencies and the immoral tendencies. Freud 
subjectifies the axiological momenta of these tendencies, the 
moral values being subjective criteria copied from the dictates of 
society. Of an objective moral order, and of objective moral 
standards Freud’s psychology knows nothing. In consequence 
the moral guilt has no objective significance and meaning, but is 
only a subjective tension between two dynamic mechanisms 
(viz. the ego and the super-ego). This tension—the criticism 
of the super-ego—is not to be understood teleologically, e.g. 
the super-ego positing some genuine end for the ego’s activities 
and acknowledging objective criteria. There is no genuine 
_ teleology in Freud’s theory of drives. There is as much teleology 
in Freud’s system of dynamic activities (e.g. the drives seeking 
satisfaction, opposing repression, using symbolization or sublima- 
tion to attain their ends, etc.) as there is in a stone falling 
(“ striving ”’) to the earth (the end, or satisfaction), or in a balloon 
rising (“striving”) to the heavens (the end), or in an oscillating 
magnet “striving” to attain the “ rest ’’-position (the satisfaction, 
or the end). Ina Christian psychology the objectivity of moral 
values, of moral standards, of moral guilt, of the implied moral guilt- 
relation of man to his Judge, of genuine ends, and of genuine 
teleology will always be defended. The influence of “ moral 
authority ” (the parents, the teachers, the church, etc.) on man 
and on conscience must be acknowledged. This however does not 
imply that the experience of conscience is objectively false, and 
still less that it is subjective only. 

With reference to the castration-complex—one of the 
wild assumptions of Freud, and based on a false view of the facts 
supposed to constitute this complex—it must be noted that we 
have here some very profound problems. Rejecting the special 
sexual nature of this complex, we find in the experience of con- 
science something analogical to the danger of castration. In 
conscience we have the reassertion of idio-archic activity in con- 
trast to the surrender to autokinetic sin-activities. The 
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surrender to autokinetic activity in general signifies ultimately 
depersonalization. In dream-activity, in the hypnotized state," 
in neuroses, in Zwangphenomene, in passionate experiences, 
in crowd-activities,* etc. autokinetic processes dominate, which 
means that the psychic activities act on their own accord, that 
is: not under personal dominion, not idio-archically. Deperson- 
alization was a danger before conscience was aroused, and becomes 
again a danger in secondary conscience unrooted out of primary 
conscience. It is a danger in immoral behaviour. In the fear 
of conscience the fear of depersonalization (and the fear of death, 
which is related to it) may probably play a role; this becomes 
evident when this fear is seen as an ontic*’ fear; the ontic fear 
cannot be understood biologically or sociologically but only 
“theally ” ; it is the profound morally guilty fear of the Judge, 
man being ontically dependent on Him. 

To criticize Freud’s concept of the ego is here hardly 
necessary. With reference to the super-egg: there is no super- 
ego in the same sense as we generally accept the ego. Freud, 
however, ascribes to the super-ego the same actuality, factuality 
and concrete position as to the ego. On the other hand it must 
be admitted that although there ts no super ego, our ideals of 
ourselves do influence our activities and have in this sense con- 
crete significance. 

Fully admitting the influence of the moral authorities even 
as examples on the formation of the ideals of our own selves, 
I think it absurd to see this relation sexualistically. Admitting 
too the role which self-love plays in moral activities—even in 
conscience—it is a false analysis of this phenomenon, when it is 
_ reduced to sexual satisfactions. It is mot necessary to enter 
upon this analysis any further here. Only one interesting ques- 
tion may be put to Freud in this connection, Conscience may 
be aroused when justified self-love has been subordinated to un- 
justified dictates of moral authorities, represented subjectively 
by the “ super-ego”. In that case the ego should criticise the 
super-ego in the phenomenon of conscience. This however 
Freud does not allow. Is it impossible for the ego to admit 
former enslavement to wrong ideals given by the super-ego, and 
to feel worried about it in conscience, the super-ego thus being 
the culprit and the ego the criticizer ? 

That Freud drew our attention to autokinetic or “ unreal ” 
conscience and endeavoured an analysis of these phenomena— 
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that he analysed the abnormal feelings of guilt, even of moral 
guilt—that he estimated actual dangers of the consciously and 
unconsciously abnormal (autokinetic) feelings of guilt to the 
health and sanity of personality—that he pointed out that the 
morality of society may even demand victims—all these are 
merits, which may not be underestimated. The assertions 
of Freud that the morality of society demands more victims 
than it is worth—is in a sense true even of some Christian 
society. Do we not know of cases where morality was main- 
tained and effected without true love, and where loveless, severe 
and harsh threats of punishment of hell prevailed, without 
acknowledging the love of God ? Can it be denied that in such 
cases Christian morality demanded victims autokinetically 
enslaved to the fear of hell ? The Christian faith is, as is known, 
no sentimental, timid and tender faith—but it is on the other 
hand a faith of love. A severe, loveless and self-righteous attitude 
of Christians may undoubtedly do much harm. The harm done 
and the victims demanded are however not to be attributed 
to Christian morality as such, but (a) to the irresponsible conduct 


of some Christians in maintaining the moral standards of society, 


and (b) to many of the so-called victims themselves in being 
originally inclined to their special kind of victimization. 

In the criticism of Freud’s view of conscience we have 
however begged the crucial problem. 

It is possible to go a very long way with an unlimited causal 
explanation of conscience. Let us essay such an analysis with 


the use of the phenomenon of transference of emotions. An | 


emotion may under certain circumstances be transferred from one 
object to another. Fear of an attacking snake may in a child 
be transferred from the snake to a dog, wagging its tail, and from 
this dog to any dog, and from any dog to any animal. Hate of 
a particular girl may be transferred to her whole family, and from 
the family to every one professing the same religion as the family. 
(A parallel series of phenomena we find in the phenomena of 
conditioned reactions.) It is not impossible that some individual 
should make the moral codes of society his own in a parrot-like 
way, without ever attaining an own idio-archic conviction of the 
truth of the moral standards accepted. His subjection to these 
standards has been effected by punishment and rewards, by 
pleasure and pain. We as yet have here no personal dominion 
of the convictions and actions. Likewise this individual may 
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have attained religious convictions and religious life in this way. 
On a certain occasion he did something of which his society 
or his own habit of judging disapproved. Fear of punishment, 
strengthened by former fears of punishment, masters him. This 
fear he transfers to the deity autokinetically accepted in his 
imagination. Autokinetic feelings of guilt (conscious and 
unconscious) combine with and intensify this fear. He may 
conduct himself exactly as another individual, who experiences 
genuine idio-archic and primary conscience. As far as an 
observer may judge outwardly no difference in conduct between 
these two “ conscience-smitten ” individuals can be discerned. 
Take for instance the case of Dostojewski’s Raskolnikow: Is his 
intensive experience of conscience idio-archically normal or 
auto-kinetically abnormal? Where does genuine conscience 
begin and “ unreal” conscience end? What are the criteria 
which distinguish between the “ consciences” of the two 
individuals given above? If there is no specific criterion of dis- 
tinction to decide when conscience is genuine and when not, 
and if the one is feasibly explained in a thoroughgoing causal 
way, why should the other not be likewise explicable, and 
thoroughgoingly explicable, in mere casual terms? If the fear 
of God in one case is nothing but a transplaced fear of society 
to a god autokinetically accepted in imagination, what reason 
is there to maintain that the fear of the other, which does not 
differ in any way, as far as we can see, from the fear of the first, 
is a genuine fear of an objective and existent God ? Do we not 
speak of the conscience of animals, e.g. of a dog—and does the 
dog not “ conduct ” himself almost in the same way as man with 
a guilty conscience ? Yet it is maintained that the animal has no 
conscience, and principally cannot have the experience of 
conscience. 

We must at this point distinguish between genuine con- 
science, autokinetic conscience and pseudo-conscience. The 
dog’s conscience is no conscience at all and the dog’s behaviour, 
as if it had a conscience, we call pseudo-conscience. This 
conscience is thoroughgoingly explicable in biological terms, 
and without the use of autokinetic and of idio-archic activities. 
It is nothing but complicated responsive activity. The memory 
of former punishments, when for instance stealing meat, and the 
appearance or the fear of the appearance of the master at the 
crucial moment of theft, may explain the dog’s conscience-like 
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reaction. The dog, however, reacts in the same way, when 
‘perceiving or fearing to perceive a threatful attitude of some 
other stronger dog, well known to him in former fights. That 
the reactions in many children are many a time nothing but 
experiences of this kind of pseudo-conscience may be admitted. 
Only, the child has the possibility of genuine and of autokinetic 
experiences of conscience, and of discerning objective moral 
values—which we cannot attribute to animals. 

In a thoroughgoing causal explanation of conscience, we 
may either endeavour to reduce genuine conscience to auto- 
kinetic causality or to responsive causality (the S.R. principle), 
or to partly responsive and partly autokinetic causality. There 
are phenomena, called conscience, which are explicable auto- 
kinetically (e.g. the experiences of conscience of abnormals, 
analysed by Freud) and other phenomena called conscience, 
which are explicable on the S.R. principle. Outwardly all these 
phenomena, together with those of genuine conscience—may 
not be so easily distinguishable, and in genuine conscience the 
other phenomena, called conscience, may partly play some role— 
and even generally do. To convince a consistent Freudian and a 
consistent Behaviourist of the factuality of genuine idio-archic 
conscience is almost impossible, in so far as generally accepted 
criteria of distinctions of these phenomena of conscience do not 
exist. 

To do this one may endeavour to collect examples of the 
experiences of conscience, which can hardly be analysed either 
autokinetically or with the S.R. principle. Let us take the 
example of Judas Iscariot. He could not have had a fear of 
society, when he hanged himself, as he merited social praise for 
his betrayal. To explain this phenomenon on the S.R. principle 
feasibly is not so easy, if possible. ‘To explain it autokinetically 
as a transplacement of some fear to the fear of the idea of God 
is not convincing. But still, collect as many examples as you 
may wish to—the Psycho-analyst and the Behaviourist will 
always find and risk explanations, however unconvincing and 
artificial—without finally admitting the presence of idio-archic 

activities, which their frames do not allow them to observe. 
| There is, however, another mode of refuting the unlimited 
causal explanations of genuine conscience. ‘This is the appeal 
to your own experiences. If you discern an essential difference 
_ between genuine, autokinetic and pseudo-conscience, just as you 
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discern a difference between dreaming and waking conscious- 
ness, and if you are convinced of the genuine objectivity of moral 
values, of the moral guilt experienced, and of the existence of 
God, if you clearly see the nature of idio-archic activity, as it 
functions in genuine conscience—then it simply is impossible 
for you to explain all conscience unlimitedly causalistically. To 
prove your analyses of conscience to others, who do not accept 
your ultimates—your frame—is impossible, however much you 
may appeal to objective facts—they observing the same facts 
in the light of other frame-determinations. But then you may 
insist, that he, who is acutely aware of the voice of conscience in 
himself, has the most right to analys¢ it; and you will find that 
those who are keenly sensitive to the summons of conscience, 
generally decline to analyse it either autokinetically or with the 
S.R. principle. The psycho-analyst may essay to refute your 
analysis by attributing it to your unconscious resistance to see 
the facts in their psycho-analytical light, but the only possible 
reply in this case is to point out to the psycho-analyst how he 
psycho-analytically is determined to be blind to the idio-archic 
activity, and how his psychic constitution necessitates him to see 
life psycho-analytically. To this argument may be added that, 


whatever the causes of some experience or other, the truth of 


the contents of the experience is not necessarily refuted with the 
disclosure of the pedigree of the experience. In this connection 
it may be well to draw the attention of the reader to Professor 
Jessop’s interesting and important article on Psychology and 
Religion."® Finally the connection of these phenomena with 
others and with your view of God, man and life will corroborate 
the distinctions between these phenomena you accept. It must 
be admitted that the application of these distinctions to particular 
cases will at times be extremely difficult. 


§12. ConcLtupinc Remarks 


In this article I have followed more the intention to give 
a positive and reconstructive criticism of the Freudian theory 
than to criticize it negatively. I am convinced that the Christian 
thinkers may learn much even from Freud. On the other hand 
it must be admitted that in this reconstructive criticism not 
much of Freudianism is left. ‘The whole Freudian frame has to 
be shattered to pieces. Freudianism as a whole is unacceptable 


to Christianity. To the Christian view of things there is very 
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much that is perverse and absurd in the ideas of Freud. Not 
all points to be criticized could be touched upon in this article. 
But still I think that the Christian psychologist in his attitude 
towards Freud must follow the midway between a whole-hearted 
acceptance and a whole-hearted rejection of the Freudian psycho- 
logy. He may batter the form to pieces, and reject the false 
material, but he would be unwise to lose the genuine material. 
The Christian psychology accepts sin to be an active principle 
in man. The methods and workings of sin, especially the un- 
conscious influence of sin on man’s doings and comings, may to 
a high extent be well understood in accepting Freud’s genuine 
facts of man’s universally conflicting nature, and of the destina- 
tions of the conflicts, but wholly disentangled from the frame- 


structures of his psychology. 
H. G. Sroxer. 


Potchefstroom, South Africa. 


7° Compare my Phenomenological Analysis of Conscience in this Quartsrty (1932). 

1 Compare my Das Gewissen (Cohen, Bonn), pp. 60-64, 171-172. 

12 Cf. with reference to this paragraph the following works of Freud: Das Ich und das es, Yeuseits 
des Lust-prinzips, Vorlesungen zur Einfiibrung in die Psycho-Analyse. 

The hypnotized state is partly auto-kinetic and partly responsive—it is a deper- 
sonalized state conditioned (in reaction) on the suggestions of the hypnotizer. " 


™ Crowd-activity is partly also conditionedly responsive. 
™S Cf. my Das Gewissen, pp. 149-154. 
16 Tur EVANGELICAL Quarterty, April, 1931. 
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LES PRINCIPES DE LA DOCTRINE REFORMEE 
ET LE DOUTE 


On a prétendu que les principes de la théologie réformée 
impliquent qu’il y a nécessairement dans la vie de tout chrétien 
réformé un moment ou il est obligé en conscience de mettre en 
doute le corps entier des vérités et des mystéres de la révélation 
chrétienne, et cela en vertu méme des principes de sa propre 
religion. Et, comme le doute d’adhérence est un péché contre 
la foi, on a conclu de cette prétention que la religion réformée, 
par ses principes mémes, forgait ses adeptes 4 pécher contre la 
foi et qu’ainsi elle était manifestement non une école de foi, 
mais une école du doute systématique; non la vraie religion, 
mais une fausse religion. 

Bossuet est, 4 notre connaissance, le premier polémiste qui 
ait présenté cet argument, dans sa conférence avec le ministre 
Claude en l’hétel de Roye. Quoi qu’il en soit de la date de 
apparition de l’argument, voici le raisonnement de l’évéque : 
pour les réformés, |’Ecriture seule est régle de la foi et juge des 
controverses. Or, elle ne peut étre reconnue comme divine 
que par les marques de divinité qu’elle contient. “ Vous ne 
croyez pas 4 une Eglise infaillible . . . d’ow je conclus 
que, quand PEglise vous dit: |’Ecriture est divine, vous ne savez 
pas si elle dit vrai ou non, et vous n’étes pas persuadés sur la parole 
de l’Eglise que l’Ecriture est de Dieu”. D’oa la conclusion : 
“Tl y aura un point ot un chrétien sera obligé de douter si 
l’Ecriture est inspirée de Dieu, si ’Evangile est une vérité ou 
une fable; si Jésus-Christ est un trompeur ou le Docteur de la 
vérité, savoir, dans le temps qu ’on n’a pas encore lu |’Ecriture, 
ce qui fait horreur 4 penser.” 

A cet argument de prescription ou de ‘ * préjugé légitime ”, 
on en ajoute un autre, destiné 4 montrer que le principe interne 
de la théologie réformée, le témoignage du Saint-Esprit rendu 
dans la conscience du fidéle 4 la divinité de ’Ecriture, ne peut 
lui donner de certitude légitime, parce que le catholique romain, 
en vertu de lillumination du Saint-Esprit, est amené a recon- 
naitre l’autorité de l’Eglise, et que les protestants radicaux 
invoquent ce méme témoignage du Saint-Esprit, pour rejeter 
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Pautorité du Livre et pour professer ce qu’ils appellent la 
“ religion de l’Esprit ”. Comment dés lors le calviniste peut-il 
-€tre certain de son principe ? 

Comme on le voit, le premier argument vise le principe 
externe de la théologie réformée: |’Ecriture source et norme 
de la foi, 4 l’exclusion de toute autre autorité. Le second argu- 
ment s’attaque au principe interne de la théologie réformée : 
le témoignage du Saint-Esprit est la cause efficiente unique 
par quoi la foi est engendrée dans l’4me du fidéle, par quoi 
cette ame est conduite 4 se soumettre a Pautorité formelle de 
l’Ecriture. 

‘Tl nous a paru qu’il y aurait profit 4 prendre texte de ces 
deux arguments pour mettre en lumiére le caractére exception- 
nellement favorable de la position théorique du calvinisme, par 
rapport au catholicisme romain et au protestantisme radical, 
en ce qui concerne la délicate question de |’autorité en matiére 
de foi. Cela n’était pas complétement possible, ou plutét n’était 
plus complétement possible, au XVII* siécle. Car la géniale 
pensée de Calvin sur la doctrine du témoignage du Saint-Esprit 
avait été affaiblie par ses épigones.* 

La chose peut étre tentée aujourd’hui avec moins de diffi- 
culté, aprés la défaite du rationalisme spéculatif. Considérons 
d’abord l’attaque contre le principe externe de la Réforme: 
autorité supréme de l’Ecriture, source de la foi; l’autorité 
subordonnée et ministérielle de l’Eglise, messagére de la foi ; et, 
4 ce titre, d’aprés Calvin, mére des fidéles (Inst. Chr. IV, 
I, 4). 

Ce serait se méprendre que de voir dans l’argument de 
Bossuet un simple artifice de dialectique, un procédé captieux 
destiné a faire illusion. Ce qui peut donner cette impression, 
c’est que le polémiste catholique, aussi entaché de rationalisme 
que son adversaire, ne s’est pas apercu que l’argument se retourn- 
ait, avec une puissance invincible, contre lui. Claude le fit 
magistralement voir 4 Bossuet, qui dut, au fond de lui-méme, 
regretter d’avoir soulevé cette difficulté. 

Il est clair que, de méme qu’il y a un point ou le protestant 
qui n’a pas encore lu |’Ecriture, ne peut former sur la divinité 
de celle-ci un acte de foi divine, lui disait le pasteur de Charenton, 
il y a un point ou le jeune catholique ne sait ni s’il y a une église 
catholique dans le monde, ni ot elle est, ni quelle est la nature de 

® Bavinck, Geref, Dogm. 1, No. 151. 
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son infaillibilité, ni si les raisons qu’on donne de cette infailli- 
bilité sont valables : “ une autorité ne décide rien que premiére- 
ment elle ne soit recue.” La proposition que l’Eglise Romaine 
est sainte, catholique et apostolique n’est pas évidente par elle- 
méme, ni qu’elle est infaillible. S’il faut douter de la divinité de 
la Bible, il faut donc douter de la divinité des enseignements de 
’Eglise Romaine. 

Sur ce point, l’embarras de Bossuet est évident et la réponse 
de Claude écrasante.* 

Mais il n’en reste pas moins que les deux adversaires sont 
devant un véritable probléme dogmatique, posé trés réellement 
par Bossuet, probléme qui est resté insoluble par le catholicisme 
romain et que la théologie réformée du XVII* siécle n’a, a 
notre sens, que trés imparfaitement résolu. Elle triomphe en 
faisant valoir une juste récrimination, mais elle ne conteste pas 
sérieusement que le doute sur la divinité de la Bible, sur le principe 
méme de la foi réformée, fit effectivement nécessaire de la part 
d’un “enfant ” et(d’)un “ homme méme baptisé, mais qui n’a 
du christianisme que le baptéme et qui n’a encore ni lu ni 
entendu |’Ecriture”. Un tel enfant “ne peut faire aucun 
acte de foi en cette Ecriture, parce qu’il n’en a encore aucune 
connaissance ”’.? 

La nécessité de cette concession, pour le moins incommode, 
résulte, avons-nous dit, de |’affaiblissement de la doctrine du 
témoignage du Saint-Esprit. Chez des hommes comme Molina- 
eus (du Moulin), Claude, Amyraut, etc., pour ne parler que 
des Frangais, le témoignage du Saint-Esprit se réduit 4 peu prés, 
quant 4 l’Ecriture, 4 illumination qui permet au fidéle de 
reconnaitre la valeur des marques de divinité qu’il trouve dans 
l’Ecriture, 4 mesure qu’il en prend connaissance. IIs ne voient 
guére que le cété matériel du témoignage que le Saint-Esprit 
rend au contenu de |’Ecriture. 

Or, ce témoignage rendu par l’Esprit de Dieu 4 la vérité 
religieuse et 4 ses marques de divinité est bien un fait réel, 
qu’ils pouvaient constater et qu’ils constataient en eux-mémes. 
Pédagogiquement, c’est méme par cette autorité matérielle qu’il 
faut commencer. Mais si l’on en reste 14, comment pourra-t-on 
établir Pautorité formelle de l’Ecriture ? Comment un réformé 
Ripess an Lire de de eons Clade, for 

? Voir Bénédict Pictet, La Théologie Chrétienne, livre 1, Ch. XIX, p. 100 0q. 
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pourra-t-il savoir 4 l’avance, avant d’avoir lu sa Bible, que la 
question dont il cherche la solution et sur laquelle, en fait, le 
Saint-Esprit ne rend dans son esprit et dans l’esprit du dissident, 
avec qui il discute, qu’un témoignage non percu, comment pourra- 
t-il savoir que, formellement, sur ce point particulier, |’Ecriture 
devra trancher souverainement, méme contre son inclination 4 
lui, et contre l’inclination de son antagoniste ? | 

Cette autorité formelle, on cherchait, Pierre Jurieu, par exemple, 
a létablir sur la liaison étroite qui relie entre elles les parties de 
l’Ecriture, et quien font un tout indissolublement lié, un organisme. 

Or, nous croyons qu’il est parfaitement vrai que |’Ecriture 
forme uh tout organique. Mais cela ne se peut connaitre qu’a 
la suite d’une étude sérieuse de ladite Ecriture. II fallait donc 
bien se résoudre a4 reconnaitre que, pour faire un acte de foi de 
certitude divine sur l’autorité formelle de |’Ecriture, il était 
nécessaire d’en avoir une connaissance étendue et intime. 

Il apparait de 14 qu’une légére déviation dans l’intellection 
du principe interne de la théologie réformée risque d’en com- 
promettre le principe externe et formel, savoir: l’autorité 
formelle de |’Ecriture. 

Il a donc fallu en revenir a stiteent de Calvin, d’aprés 
lequel il y a non seulement un témoignage externe et indirect 
du Saint-Esprit, rendu a |’Ecriture, par ce qu’il y dit d’elle et par 
les marques de divinité qu’il y a mises; puis une persuasion 
intérieure, qui nous rend sensibles 4 ces marques de divinité ; 
mais encore qu’il peut y avoir un témoignage de |’Esprit Saint, 
_rendu immédiatement 4 l’autorité formelle de |’Ecriture, avant 
qu’on l’ait lue, pourvu que le catéchéte donne 4 ce témoignage 
Poccasion de se faire entendre. [1 est nécessaire d’en revenir 
la, non seulement parce que cet enseignement nous place dans 
une position invincible, pour défendre notre liberté chrétienne 
contre la tyrannie a laquelle les réformateurs nous ont arrachés, 
mais parce que c’est une expérience bénie que chaque chrétien 
peut faire, pourvu qu’il s’y préte, ou qu’on lui permette de 
s’y préter. 

Considérons donc un enfant parvenu 4 lage de raison, né 
dans le sein de |’Eglise et a qui les lumiéres du Saint-Esprit sont 
promises par le baptéme, pourvu qu’il “ne les anéantisse pas par 
sa perversité ” (Calvin, Catéch. Gén., 48° Dimanche). 

Il ne résulte nullement de nos principes que cet enfant 
aura anéanti les dons qui lui sont promis au baptéme—ni méme 
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qu’il les aura gravement endommagés au moment ov il parvient 
4 un Age de discernement. II peut avoir la foi, 4 ce moment-la, 
au sens de disposition stable, de docilité surnaturelle 4 recevoir 
la vérité divine et de répugnance 4 l’erreur en matiére religieuse, 
le tout en proportion de son développement mental. 

Y a-t-il un point ot il doive nécessairement douter si 
l’Ecriture est inspirée de Dieu, si ’Evangile est une vérité ou 
une fable, si Jésus-Christ est un trompeur, ou le docteur de la 
vérité ? Nous soutenons que ce n’est ni psychologiquement ni 
méthodologiquement nécessaire. 

L’enfant que nous considérons est, par hypothése, dans 
une église dont le catéchisme et les symboles sont substantielle- 
ment conformes 4 la parole de Dieu écrite. [I] en regoit l’enseigne- 
ment, d’abord par ses parents ou par ses tuteurs et éventuelle- 
ment par leurs représentants, plus tard, par les fonctionnaires 
de l’Eglise elle-méme, les catéchétes, les moniteurs, les pasteurs. 
Cette Eglise a pour ambition d’amener l’enfant 4 la majorité 
spirituelle. Pour cela, elle s’efforcera de lui mettre en main 
la clef de l’intelligence des Ecritures. Elle lui enseignera donc 
les éléments de la foi, de la morale et de la piété chrétiennes, 
tels qu’on les trouve dans le symbole apostolique, dans le décalo- 
gue et l’oraison dominicale, et tels qu’ils sont représentés dans 
les sacrements. Dés que la chose sera pédagogiquement possible, 
elle le mettra en contact direct avec |’Ecriture elle-méme, source 
unique d’ou elle tire tout ce qu’elle sait par sa foi, et norme 
supréme de son enseignement. Mais a lenfant qui ne sait pas 
lire encore et qui vient 4 peine de s’éveiller 4 la raison et au 
discernement moral, c’est non de l’Ecriture qu’on parlera en 
premier lieu; c’est de Dieu le Pére, créateur de toutes choses, et 
de la gloire qui lui est due par l">homme pécheur ; c’est du Christ 
Sauveur et de la foi 4 sa mort et 4 sa résurrection ; c’est du Saint- 
Esprit, qui crée la foi et nous secourt dans la tentation, et qu’on 
- regoit quand on le demande. Or, un éducateur moral, mais 
étranger 4 la foi, compte beaucoup pour former le caractére 
de enfant, sur cette loi psychologique, bien connue, que toute 
affirmation non contredite est acceptée spontanément, avant 
Péclosion du sens critique. Aussi procéde-t-il par la méthode 
d’affirmation, afin de créer un état d’esprit qui fermera |’4me 
de l’enfant a l’influence religieuse. 

L’éducateur religieux peut bénéficier de la méme loi psycho- 
logique et, en fait, il en bénéficie aussi. Mais s’il ne comptait 


¥ 
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que sur cette loi, il devrait savoir que la foi qu’il produit serait 
une foi de certitude humaine, fondée sur |’autorité que les enfants, 
au début, attribuent, 4 tort trop souvent, a ls parole des grandes 
personnes. 

Mais comme il est un croyant et, par hetitakon un bon 
réformé, sa religion lui enseigne qu’il doit compter avec d’autres 
facteurs, que Voici. 

En premier lieu, ‘il croit que lui-méme et son église sont 
faillibles, dans ce sens qu’il pourrait arriver qu’ils abandonnassent 
le principe de l’autorité de l’Ecriture et qu’ils fussent par suite 
emportés 4 tous vents de doctrine. Mais, d’autre part, il sait 
que, si individu et un corps ecclésiastique veulent’ s’assujétir 
fidélement a |’Ecriture, ils sont infaillibles, dans ce sens qu’ils 
sont assurés, d’une certitude de foi divine, qu’ils transmettent 

' Pessentiel de la vérité révélée nécessaire au salut, hic et nunc, 
malgré les erreurs de détail qu’ils peuvent faire. 11 apporte 
donc, d’une maniére indirecte mais réelle, le témoignange du 
Saint-Esprit 4 l’enfant qu’il enseigne. La foi que |’enfant lui 
accorde spontanément va donc a quelqu’un de plus grand que 
le maitre et que |’Eglise qu’il représente. Elle n’est donc pas 
une foi de certitude purement humaine ; elle contient implicite- 
ment, et sans que |’enfant s’en rende compte, un élément divin. : 

En second lieu, l’enfant né dans l’alliance de grace, est 
sous l’influence de l’action intérieure du Saint-Esprit qui lui est 
promis dans le baptéme. Si l’enfant fait partie de |’Eglise 
invisible, cette action peut méme étre, du premier coup, irrésist- 
ible. Or, nous dit le Bon Berger, celui qui est de Dieu écoute 
les paroles de Dieu (Jean, 8, 47). De sorte que l’impression 
produite sur l’4me de |’enfant par la parole du maitre ne résulte 
plus seulement du pouvoir de toute affirmation non contredite. 
Ces paroles, chargées du dynamisme surnaturel de la vérité 
divine, rencontrent, dans l’4me de l’enfant, une disposition 

_ également surnaturelle, créée par |’Esprit de Dieu, qui témoigne, 
dans son esprit, de la vérité de l’enseignement regu. La foi est 
déja, bien qu’en germe et non réfléchie, une certitude de foi 
divine. Il est déja un chrétien conscient. 

C’est 4 ce moment, alors que le sens critique va s’éveiller, 
que |’Eglise enseignera a l’enfant la nécess1té de ’Ecriture comme 


‘ * Nous disons: veulent s’assujétir, et non: font profession de s’assujétir, Calvin a courageuse- 
ment affirmé, dans ces limites, l’infaillibilité de l’Eglise et du chrétien spitituellement majeur et fidele. 
(Inst. Chr. IV, VIII, 13). 
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régle formelle de la foi, intellectuellement justifiée par la con- 
sidération de l’infidélité de la mémoire humaine et des traditions 
humaines, qu’a condamnées le Christ (Matt. xv. 2 ss. etc.) ; par 
la défense qu’il fait 4 |’Eglise d’avoir d’autre docteur supréme 
que lui, et le fait que les Ecritures sont les seuls témoins qui le 
fassent connaitre a |’Eglise (Jean, V. 37; Matt. xxiii. 7, 8); par 
le fait que l’Eglise Chrétienne ne pouvait se justifier devant la 
synagogue qu’en acceptant le canon de la synagogue, d’ailleurs 
sanctionné par le Christ; que |’Eglise réformée ne pouvait se 
justifier devant |’Eglise déchue et la condamner par sa propre 
bouche, qu’en ne retranchant rien du canon du Nouveau 
Testament dont’ Rome était contrainte de reconnaitre la 
divinité. 

Ce dogme de la nécessité d’une Ecriture divinement inspirée, 
est, aussi bien que les autres dogmes, une matiére sur laquelle 
peut porter et porte en effet, méme dans l’4me d’un enfant et 
d’un ignorant, le témoignage du Saift-Esprit. Ce dogme est 
donc le point ot l’autorité matérielle et Pautorité formelle de 
’Ecriture font lobjet d’une témoignage unique, synthétique, 
mais inséparable, du Saint-Esprit et ot la religion subjective 
trouve sa norme objective. Comme il est un Deus dixit, une 
parole de Dieu, il pourra étre entendu au méme titre que les 
autres dogmes, par celui qui est de Dieu. L’acte de foi par 
lequel celui-ci regoit l’Ecriiture des mains de |’Eglise et croit 
4 la réalité et 4 la nécessité de son autorité divine, fondé, en 
dernier lieu, sur le témoignage de Dieu-dans son Ame, est un acte 
de foi divine “et non pas seulement un acte fondé sur la parole 
humaine. Le doute, sur ce point, n’est pas plus nécessaire, 
psychologiquement, que sur les autres. I] n’est pas non plus 
nécessaire méthodologiquement, du point de vue religieux, car, 
sous peine de renier la validité de l’acte de foi d’un enfant ou 
d’un ignorant—ce que Bossuet ne pouvait pas faire—il faut 
reconnaitre que Dieu peut donner aux enfants et aux ignorants 
une lumiére intérieure sur les choses divines, plus éclatante et 
plus certaine que celles de la raison naturelle, lumiére qu’il refuse 
souvent 4 des sages et a des intelligents. 

On objectera peut-étre que si, gomme l’admet Calvin, 
“VPesprit de discrétion” (discernement) peut porter sur la 
matiére de l’enseignement révélé, alors l’Ecriture n’est plus 
nécessaire 4 celui qui a en lui ce témoignage du Saint-Esprit, 
sans avoir lu |’Ecriture. Voici notre réponse: c’est par |’Eglise 
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que, normalement, |’enfant regoit la matiére sur laquelle portera 
le témoignage du Saint-Esprit dans son ame. Or, |’Eglise est 
fondée sur les apétres et les prophétes, Jésus-Christ étant la 
pierre angulaire. Elle ne serait donc rien sans les Ecritures et 
ne saurait rien de l’enseignement de Jésus et des apédtres, sans 
elles. Ce sont les Ecritues qui rendent témoignage de lui: de 
sorte que les Ecritures sont d’abord nécessaires pour fournir 
au croyant le pain de vie, qu’il discernera comme divin par le 
sens que Dieu éveille en lui. 

En second lieu, l’enseignement catéchétique élémentaire 
suffisant pour permettre |’éclosion de la foi nécessaire au salut, ne 
sufft pas pour donner 4 la foi la vigueur requise dans les combats - 
qu’elle aura 4 affronter: il faut recevoir le royaume de Dieu 
comme un petit enfant, mais il faut le défendre comme un vaillant 
soldat du Christ. Pour repousser des doutes qui peuvent venir 
du dedans et les objections qui viendront du dehors, pour pouvoir 


' rendre compte de sa foi, le Chrétien devra travailler 4 la confirmer. 


Pour cela, l’étude de l’Ecriture est d’une nécessité primordiale. 

“ La certitude de la foi ”, dit trés bien Calvin, “ n’empéche pas 
la confirmation. J’appelle confirmation quand la vérité de Dieu 
est de plus en plus scellée en nos coeurs, laquelle toutesfois n’était 
point douteuse auparavant. Exemple: quelqu’un orra, par 
la parole de |’Evangile, qu’il est réconcilié 4 Dieu par la grace 
de Jésus-Christ et que ses péchés sont effacés par le sang précieux 
d’icelui ; quelque témoignage lui sera mis en avant pour autoriser 
ce qu'il aura oui. Si, puis aprés, il épluche les Ecritures, et les 
sonde jusques au fond, il trouvera beaucoup d’autres témoignages, 
par-ci, par-la, qui non seulement aideront sa foi, mais l’augmen- 
teront et confirmeront, afin qu’il en ait plus pleine certitude. 
Semblablement, quant l’intelligence, la foi profite en la lecture 
des Ecritures. . . . les accroissements de la foi sont tels 
que, quelquefois, les fidéles s’enquiérent des Ecritures d’une 
chose de laquelle ils sont déja divinement persuadés, et en ont 
témoignage du Saint-Esprit au dedans ”’.’ 

Nous avons considéré le cas dune Eglise qui se soument 
effectivement a ]’Ecriture et qui, comme telle, a conscience de son 
inerrence, dans les choses nécessaires au salut; qui est capable 
de communiquer cette certitude a ses fidéles. Mais est-ce que 
le doute ne doit pas nécessairement naitre dans l’esprit de ceux- 
ci, du fait qu’il y a d’autres chrétiens qui en appellent, eux aussi, 


t Calvin, Com. sur Actes XVII, 11. 
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au témoignage du Saint-Esprit, et chez lesquels il semble que 
le Saint-Esprit rende un témoignage différent du leur ? 

Nous ne contestons pas que les divisions théologiques et 
ecclésiastiques des chrétiens ne soient, en elles-mémes, un fait 
qui pose théoriquement un probléme 4 l’esprit et que, pratique- 
ment, il puisse ébranler la foi des fidéles mal affermis. Mais ces 
effets ne sont pas nécessaires. 

Le chrétien réformé, solidement établi sur l’édifice de sa 
trés sainte foi, remarquera d’abord que les chrétiens évangéli- 
ques qui font sérieusement profession d’accepter les mémes 
principes que son église, ne différent d’avec elle que sur des 
points de détail qui, malgré l’importance relative de tels d’entre 
eux, n’affectent pas l’intégrité du message évangélique, ni méme 
les lignes essentielles du dogme, et peuvent, par conséquent, 
étre ignorés sans que le salut soit compromis. Nous avons en 
vue, ici, les calvinistes qui n’acceptent pas le baptéme des 
enfants, ou qui ne voient pas que l’organisation presbytérienne 
synodale est conforme aux prescriptions de |’Ecriture. Il faut 
reconnaitre que, sur ces points et d’autres analogues, |’Ecriture 
ne rend pas un témoignage aussi éclatant que sur la doctrine 
de la divinité du Christ, de l’incarnation, du salut gratuit et de 
Pélection par grace. I] faut reconnaitre aussi que sur les points 
controversés en question, le Saint-Esprit ne rend pas un témoign- 
age d’une force telle qu’il ne puisse étre obscurci par certains 
préjugés, ou par des raisonnements spécieux, de part et d’autre. 

On doit en dire presque autant sur la question eucharistique, 
qui nous sépare de nos fréres luthériens. Ceux-ci ont mal- 
heureusement abandonné, a certaines exceptions prés, la doctrine 
de leur réformateur sur la prédestination et sont, sur ce point, 
d’accord avec les arminiens évangéliques." 

Mais il suffit de se mettre au courant de la polémique anti- 
prédestinatienne pour constater que, dams cette question, 
Luthériens et Arminiens mettent au-dessus de l’autorité de l’Ecri- 
ture l’autorité de leurs idéals de sensibilité et de droit au salut. 
Ici, ils ont faussé le principe externe de la Réforme. Le soli 
Deo gloria n’est plus pour eux, non plus, la marque de divinité 
par excellence, ni le principe génétique et critique de la réflexion 
dogmatique. I] n’est donc pas étonnant qu’ils différent de nous 
sur une doctrine capitale. Mais comme, par une inconséquence 


* On sait que |’arminiani hollandais, comme secte des remontrants, donne dans le 
rationalisme. 
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heureuse, ils répudient énergiquement les suites logiques intolér- 
ables de leur négation de la liberté souveraine de la grace divine, 
il nous est doux de reconnaitre la réalité des liens spirituels qui 
nous unissent 4 eux, malgré ces déviations. 

Mais les catholiques romains et orientaux ? Méais les pro- 
testants modernistes, plus ou moins évangéliques ? Nierez-vous, 
nous dira-t-on, qu’ils puissent avoir le témoignage du Saint- 
Esprit ? Non. 

Car nous savons que nul ne peut dire: Jésus est le Seigneur, 
sice n’est par]’Esprit de Dieu. Et il y a, dans ces sociétés déchues 
de la pureté de la foi, beaucoup d’ames qui confessent avec 
sincérité, que Jésus est le Seigneur, a la gloire de Dieu le Pére. 

Mais nous ne nous étonnons pas de ce que, malgré la prés- 
ence du Saint-Esprit en eux, ces chrétiens différent de nous sur 
des articles fondamentaux de la foi. | 

Et voici pourquoi. Ces sociétés, de leur propre aveu, admet- 
_ tent, dans le corps de leur doctrine, des éléments étrangers— 
_ nous disons, nous, hétérogénes et opposés—au Nouveau Testa- 
ment. Les catholiques y ajoutent les traditions ecclésiastiques ; 
les protestants modernistes y insérent les doctrines philosophiques 
du jour, auxquelles, suivant eux, doit se conformer la théologie. 
Les premiers ont comme principe l’infaillibilité absolue de l’Eglise; 
les seconds, l’autorité de leur conscience religieuse. [ls mélent 
tout cela 4 ce qu’ils ont conservé de |’Evangile, et c’est cela 
qu’ils enseignent a leurs enfants. 

En fait, si ces enfants ont la foi, au sens de disposition sur- 
naturelle 4 reconnaitre la vérité religieuse, quand elle leur est 
présentée, et 4 répugner a l’erreur, cette foi entrera en conflit 
avec la tendance naturelle 4 accepter toute idée non contredite. 
A cété de vérités scellées par le témoignage de |’Esprit de Dieu, 
pourront s’enraciner, 4 la suite de ce conflit, des préjugés, nés 
de l’autorité naturelle de l’éducateur, et qui proviendront des 
lacunes de l’enseignement et des éléments hétérogénes dont 
nous avons parlé. Et, la plupart du temps, ces préjugés seront 
invincibles. Cela n’empéchera pas d’ailleurs la grace salvatrice 
d’accomplir son oeuvre dans l’4me des élus. Le décret de Dieu 
demeure ferme, et il connait ceux qui sont siens. 

La supériorité de la position de calviniste sur les soi-disant 
catholiques, et sur les protestants modernistes, c’est qu’il peut 
 reconnaitre la réalité du témoignage du Saint-Esprit que ses 
adversaires percoivent avec certitude en eux-mémes quand ils 
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confessent que Jésus est leur Seigneur, tandis que les adversaires 
du calviniste sont obligés de nier la réalité du témoignage du 
Saint-Esprit que lui sent en lui-méme, quand il confesse que 
l’Ecriture est la source et la régle unique de la foi. [1 sait donc 
d’une certitude de foi divine, qu’ils se trompent les uns et les 
autres sur le principe de la foi. Comment pourrait-il douter, 
puisqu’il rencontre Dieu dans son ame et dans |’Ecriture, que 
tous ceux qui sont encore chrétiens reconnaissent comme le 
document de la foi ? 

C’est le Saint-Esprit qui témoigne au catholique que |’Eglise 
est d’institution divine, et qu’elle a le droit et le devoir d’enseigner. 
C’est aussi le Saint-Esprit qui témoigne au protestant modern- 
iste que Dieu seul est maitre des consciences. Mais comme ces 
vérités n’ont pas de contre-poids, le premier aboutit 4 la tyrannie 
de l’Eglise sur l’individu, et le second, 4 l’anarchie individuelle 
contre |’Eglise. 

C’est le Saint-Esprit qui témoigne dans l’esprit du calviniste 
que la synthése entre l’autorité de PEglise et la liberté de 
homme chrétien doit étre cherchée, poursuivie, et sera finale- 
ment réalisée dans la soumission 4 |’Ecriture, charte commune 
de l’Eglise et de l’individu. Le contre-poids a la tyrannie possible 
d’un tribunal ecclésiastique et 4 une excommunication injuste, 
c’est le témoignage que |’Esprit rend a notre esprit que nous 
sommes enfants de Dieu et l’assurance de notre élection. Le 
contre-poids qui protége |’Eglise contre les caprices possibles de la 
bizarrerie individuelle qui se rencontrent parfois méme chez 
les chrétiens authentiques, c’est le droit que l’Ecriture reconnait 
au ministére de |’Eglise et 4 ses prophétes de contréler l’expression 
des opinions individuelles. Le ministére existe précisément 
pour que nous ne soyons pas emportés 4 tout vent de doctrine. 
L’esprit d’un prophéte est soumis aux prophétes. Méais alors, 
nous dit-on, |’Eglise sera exposée 4 étre troublée par des sectes. 
Nous répondons que |’Ecriture nous prévient qu’il faut qu’il 
y ait des hérésies. La pluriformité de P’Eglise est une manifesta- 
tion du fait qu’elle est encore, sous certains rapports, charnelle. 

Mais si la pluriformité est un mal dont nous devons nous 
humilier, l’anarchie doctrinale, d’une part, et la tyrannie, l’escla- 
vage, d’autre part, perdraient les élus eux-mémes, si cela était 
possible. Ce sont des fléaux effroyables. 

Le témoignage du Saint-Esprit, compris au sens calviniste, 
et garantissant l’autorité formelle et matérielle des Ecritures, 
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intégre et synthétise ce qu’il y a d’essentiel dans la conception 
catholique et dans la conception libérale. I] nous permet 
d’échapper et a l’esclavage et 4 l’anarchie intérieure. Cela met 
en évidence la supériorité de la position du calvinisme sur celles 
des autres principes généraux qu’on lui oppose, de droite et de 
gauche. Par la vue claire de deux abimes, |’Esprit de Dieu nous 
range sous la conduite de la Parole divine. 


| Aucuste Lecerr. 
University of Paris. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LIVING ISSUES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT* 


Tus volume presents an interesting sample of the output of that syncopated 
Christianity, if we may so style it, which is being taught at present with so much 
zeal and so little profit in the bulk of our theological colleges. It reproduces a series 
of lectures delivered to a cluster of such institutions by Professor Scott, of a texture, 
however, not very closely knit (hence, doubtless, the vagueness of the title), unless 
the speculative tone and treatment of Scripture conspicuous throughout be deemed 
to constitute their bond of cohesion. Nor can it be said that Dr. Scott grapples 
seriously with the data of the old theology which he so blandly waves aside, in defer- 
ence to that extremely nebulous extract of the spirit of the age pompously labelled 
“the modern mind ”’; or that he faces the necessary implications of that new theo- 
logy which he advocates with all the suppressed eagerness cloaked under an air of 
impartiality to which we have grown accustomed in the vendors of his wares. The 
chief novelty consists in his attempt to put his own shibboleths into the mouth of 
the apostle Paul. 

The first lecture is devoted to the canvassing of a question which would never 
have occurred to a simple-minded student of the New Testament. “ Are our 
scarces for reliable knowledge of Christ limited to the Synoptic Gospels, or do they 
include what can be learnt from Paul?” The elimination of the Fourth Gospel 
from the field of view at once indicates the negative affinities of the querists concerned. 
In this case, to be sure, our author’s aim is to supply an affirmative answer to the 
enquiry thus mooted, a corrective, in fact, to that cry of the last generation “ Back 
to Christ ! ” which usually implied “ Back from Paul”; and in so far as Dr. Scott 
insists on Paul’s testimony to the historical Christ, we go along with him. But it 
does not enhance our confidence in his own theorizings later on to learn that the 
notion of Paul’s indifference to the historical Jesus, which “‘ came to dominate New 
Testament scholarship in Germany during the second half of last century ”, was 
“ the strangest of all historical blunders”. For if such have been the recent issues 
of subjective criticism, imposing its own construction on the facts submitted to its 
scrutiny, what guarantee have we that Professor Scott’s own clairvoyance does not 
belong to the same category of fond hallucinations ? Seneca’s axiom applies here : 
in ruinam prona sunt quae sine fundamentis crevere. 

And that impression grows on us as we read on. For in his second lecture on 
Atonement or Reconciliation (not the only false antithesis in his book), the professor 
fairly launches out on a veritable crusade against the cross, in its evangelical accepta- 
tion. It does not take the reader long to discover how far his revised edition of the 
Gospel diverges from the original article. He labours hard, it is true, to bring over 
the apostle of the Gentiles to his own belittled conception of Christ’s work ; but the 
enterprise is obviously futile. Supposing, for instance, he could succeed in whittling 
down the jAaorijpsov of Rom. iii. 25, according to his wish, to a meaningless pleon- 
asm, the whole context confutes him ; and so does John’s duplicated ‘Aacyds, and 
all the stress laid in apostolic theology on the releasing power of the blood of the 
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Lamb. The stupid nonsense which he quotes approvingly from a current expositor 
in a footnote to p. 57 will certainly not tend to conciliate any dissentient mind. 
Even then Dr. Scott finds it expedient to “clear the ground ” by perverting the 
import of Jewish sacrifices and of the Passover, in the teeth of all manner of evidence 
to their true significance ; for he is still under the now largely broken spell of Well- 
hausen and of the kindred school of rationalistic Judaism which arrays the prophets 
against the Law. Despite all these artifices of special pleading and forced schemes of 
interpretation Dr. Scott cannot make out his case; or he would not need to convert 
Paul’s “‘ preaching of Christ crucified” (p. 77) into an appendage of Christ risen, or 
be reduced to such desperate shifts as he adopts, in order to render Paul’s capital 
doctrine of justification of altogether minor moment ! 

But what wecomplain of most is the insensibility of our author and his confréres 
to the problem of moral government in general. The paternal indulgence of an 
“‘ Almighty Sentimentalist ” (to borrow Professor Findlay’s incisive phrase) has with 
them swallowed up God’s rectoral character altogether. In one passage (p. 186) 
Dr. Scott, with the perpetual fear of the “‘ modern mind ” before his eyes, goes so far 
as to talk of conflicting conceptions of Deity in the field to-day, as though the Divine 
nature and attributes were unadjudicated matters, awaiting scientific decision. 
We suppose this state of mind results from discarding God’s own testimony to Him- 
self amid the craven stampede of our modernists from the citadel of inspiration ! 
The residue left them amounts to little beyond a florid sentimentalized naturalism. 
Dr. Scott’s “ reconciliation” dwindles on inspection to a patched armistice, 
irrespective of the claims of righteousness, “The main pillar of the universe”. Is that 
Divine attribute then an open question? Seemingly ; for he dwells com amore on 
2 Cor. v. 19, as he construes it, but is careful not to notice other passages, such as the 
verse next but one to it, so fatal to his line of interpretation. Having lost that sense 
of the sinfulness of sin with which the whole Bible throbs, he is misguided enough 
to endorse the surprising assertion that “‘ God was always ready to forgive the sins of 
individual Jews on the sole condition of repentance ”, and that “ to Paul sin was nearly 
always an external force, one of the spirit-forces of evil”! 

No wonder, with such gross misconceptions, that a reconciliation resting on a 
basis stable as the eternal throne appears to him superfluous. His reposes on the 
quaking foundation of the sinner’s own repentance, or in echo of McLeod Campbell, 
on some putative repentance of Jesus on his behalf, semi-vicarious after all! thus 
founding our immortal hopes on a plea utterly invalid in bar of sentence even 
in human courts of justice. But how can the full glory of the Sinbearer’s mediation 
burst upon our view, till we discern it in the light of oly love? On Dr. Scott’s 
principles, Christ’s abandonment to wicked men has no adequate explanation 
whatsoever. It spells the foulest miscarriage of justice on record ; and, apart from 
its piacular interpretation, the permission unhindered of the brutal maltreatment 
and murder of the Son of God’s love tarnishes the Divine Name and honour indelibly. 
Moreover, how, except on substitutionary grounds, can any man elicit an assurance of 
mercy from the grim spectacle of no mercy shown to perfect innocence ? 

After an obscure chapter on the Mystical Factor in Salvation, we find ourselves 
suddenly transferred to the omitted topic of the Fourth Gospel. Dr. Scott rather 
naively refers to Westcott’s assumption of the unity of this Gospel; whereas the 
whole assumption of the case lies with its disintegrators. John’s style is notoriously 
unique, and our author admits its uniformity throughout. Yet all the cumulative 
evidences of his workmanship, countersigned by external testimony, carry no weight 
with the pettifogging type of criticism which invents its own discrepancies (e.g. the 
two cleansings of the Temple), and scouts all that its microscopic vision fails to corre- 
late with its own arbitrary postulates. The fancy which ascribes this lustrous 
gem to a “ corporate mind ”, a conveniently impalpable abstraction, well befits the 
corporation of pedants from whence it emanates! Thus we reach the delightful 
conclusion that “‘ we do not know in regard to any event in the Gospel that it happened 
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exactly as it is recorded”. By some legerdemain not clearly explained, though 
John is no allegorist, but a witness, the “ history becomes plastic in his hands”. 
In the oracular twaddle of Canon Streeter, “‘ the work belongs not to history or bio- 
graphy, but to the library of devotion”’, fiction, historical or unhistorical, as you 
please, being ever so much more edifying than fact! Comment is needless. John’s 
complementary purpose and special point of view account for most of the internal 
differences from the Synoptists, who can be Johannine on occasion (Matt. xi. 25 sq.) ; 
and it is only the arts of our professional concoctors of contradictions that can manu- 
facture irreconcilabilities therefrom. Thus Dr. Scott divides John vi. against itself, 
thanks to the gratuitous “ assumption ” that Jesus is there discoursing of the then 
uninstituted Supper. 

We are glad however that he denies any radical discord between John and Paul, 
and discredits the idea of his dependence on Philo for the Logos-conception. But in 
tracing the apostle’s sources, he omits by far the most important, the Spirit’s own 
tuition. As to his theory of John’s remodelled eschatology, alleged to have replaced 
the primitive expectation of an imminent Second Advent, the non-fulfilment of which 
formed a serious “ disillusionment ” to the early church till the doctrine was spiritual- 
ized, its baselessness may be inferred from the fact he mentions (p. 132) that no echo 
of such a disappointment can be detected in the pages of the New’Testament. 
Equally baseless is the distinction drawn elsewhere between the Messiah of Israel 
and the Servant of the Lord. 

The final lecture, entitled “‘ What think ye of Christ ? ” begins with the damaging 
acknowledgment that “ modern theology ”’ traces its genesis to Lessing’s Aufkidrung 
retinctured by Schleiermacher and Strauss. After a quixotic endeavour to foist on 
the inspired writers his own disparaging estimate of the evidential value of miracle 
and prophecy, we meet with a painful attempt at once to say yes and no concerning 
our Lord’s Deity. Yet Dr. Scott frankly accepts the identity of the Greek Kyrios 
with the Hebrew Jahveh, a statement that goes a long way towards settling the 
question in hand. Unhappily however he also adopts the proposition that the church 
of the first century never committed itself to the tenet that Christ is God. Mono- 
theism forsooth barred the way. As if Christians of all ages were not believers in one 
God! The consequence is that he has to explain away many Christological passages 
of scripture, such as Rom. ix. 5 ; 1 Cor.i.2; 2 Thess.i. 12; Tit. ii. 13, together with 
the great doxologies and the baptismal formula, and Thomas’s confession, and the 
Lord’s own solemn utterances. On this crucial article of the faith Professor Scott 
actually leaves us in suspense, consigned to the fluctuating scale of our own “ value- 
judgments ”, thus furnishing conclusive proof what a starveling Christianity he repre- 
sents. Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis, tempus eget / 

One word more. We must take the strongest exception to his endorsement of 
Moffatt’s mistranslation of John i. 1 :-“ the Word was divine”. @eds is not an 
adjective, and cannot be thus wrested to suit theological innovators. If monotheism 
swayed the Hebrew breast, as Dr. Scott argues, surely John could never have tampered 
with the sacred vocable which expressed the concept. Of its misapplication by flat- 
terers to the Ptolemies and Roman Emperors Deissmann has made the most. But 
that debased currency of the word belongs to another and far removed sphere ; 
and even in that connection the noun 6eds and the adjective Getos are kept distinct, 
as Moulton and Milligan bear witness. Moreover, they are positively contrasted in 
a passage of John’s contemporary Plutarch (Mor. 685 B) which seems to have escaped 
our exegetes, where he speaks of certain parties as holding the Earth not merely to be 


divine (@eios), but actually a deity (xai Geds). 
Epmunp K. Simpson. 


Edinburgh. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE GOSPEL TRADITION: 


Tue eight lectures now published for Professor Vincent Taylor were given in the 
University of Leeds during the Spring Term of 1932 at the invitation of the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Public Lectures Committee, and they are printed as they were 
delivered apart from sections which had to be omitted and a few subsequent additions. 

The subject of the formation of the Gospel tradition is one that has attracted a 
good deal of attention on the Continent in recent years, and several important 
discussions have appeared which have not been translated into English. Professor 
Taylor has devoted special attention to Professor Bultmann’s Die Geschichte der 
synoptischén Tradition which has recently appeared in its second edition. However 
his conclusions are estimated it is impossible, thinks the author, to doubt the 
importance of his work and the influence it will exert on the study of the Gospels. 
This influence is visible, for example, in Professor J. M. Creed’s recent com- 
mentary, The Gospel according to St. Luke (Macmillan). On referring to that 
commentary we read what the author says (/mtroduction, p. xvi.) re Acts xv. that 
“* we have no reason to suspect that the author was present. The speeches will have 
been composed by the author, after the manner of ancient historians, to suit the 
occasion, and they cannot be trusted to reproduce what was actually said”. Form- 
criticism, therefore, as this particular style of investigating the formation of the 
Gospel tradition is called, has assumed rather an unpromising aspect already in 
Professor Creed’s commentary, and it is necessary, before we proceed further, to 
criticize this far from new style, @ outrance. Even if we grant that Luke himself 
may not have been present at the momentous conference—and we are far from 
granting that—he must in any case have been in contact with some who were 
present and were therefore only too willing to give a reliable version of the speeches 
made and the conclusions agreed upon. If we consider how important the occasion 
was, and how pregnant for the future welfare of the Church and the world the 
_ instructions issued by the Mother Church at Jerusalem were, we need not doubt that 
a reliable record of the conference was made by some competent party. 

Professor Taylor himself, as we should expect of a teacher in Wesley’s Church, 
has come pretty safely through these exhaustive tests which German and other investi- 
gators, some in a believing but some in a rather sceptical spirit, have applied to the 
texts of the four Gospels. According to his judgment the inspiration of these 
scriptures emerges out of all the tests with undiminished lustre, and the central figure 
whom they delineate retains His Divine significance. There remains but one blemish 
on our author’s escutcheon, and it is one that we hope further reflection will completely 
‘ remove: he seems to have some hesitation about the historicity of the story of the 
supernatural beginning of Jesus in the flesh. 

It is not in the highest degree exhilarating to follow Professor Taylor in his 
laborious studies, and we dislike to apply a microscope to the Bread of Life. But 
_ sceptics have done so, and believers therefore must accept the challenge implied, 
and they must reverently take the student’s instrument and apply it, in confident 
faith, to the Scriptures of Truth. How, for instance, are we to account for the two 
versions of the Sermon on the Mount ? One answer would be that they are a longer 
and a shorter version of the same discourse. _Whereas if they are reports of two 
separate discourses it must be obvious that Jesus Himself was capable of giving what 
were essentially the same discourses, in two separate forms. While, again, allowances 
must be made for the possibility of the original discourse or discourses having been 
translated and even retranslated from Aramaic and Hellenistic, or vice versa, verbal 
differences in the final records being thus accounted for. Further, it has been 
truly said that preaching, at least extemporaneous and unread preaching, would 
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be impossible if an absolutely perfect verbatim reproduction of every quotation would 
be insisted on. If we honestly give the substance of conversations and discourses 
we have abundant justification of this method of quotation, in a synoptical study of 
the four Evangelists of the New Testament. 
. Professor Vincent Taylor has successfully vindicated the genuineness and 
authoritativeness of the four Gospels, and he is to be commended for his labour of 
love. His best reward will be to see more and more the power and glory of the Word 
Incarnate speeding forth for the salvation of the world. 
Hector Macautay. 


Strathy, Scotland. 


OF THINGS WHICH SOON MUST COME TO PASS* 


To many Christians the Apocalypse is indeed, as Mr. Mauro says: “a 

jumble of meaningless and ill-assorted objects, animate and inanimate” (p. 20), 
because they have no sort of clue to its drift and purport. They confine their 
reading in it to one or two chapters. .They find much to nourish them in the Letters 
to the Seven Churches, which are so rich in spiritual truth, as Trench, and Ramsay, and 
Campbell Morgan, and Dods and others have shown. But, when they get past 
Chapter III, such readers get lost amid a maze of Seals and Trumpets and Vials, only 
to catch a glimmering of a meaning here and there. As W. H. Simcox says in the 
Cambridge Bible, “ The imagery of the first, fourth and fifth chapters, perhaps of the 
twelfth, and certainly of the two last, is so transparent that no believer can fail to see 
the foundation of our salvation figured in the former, and its consummation in the 
latter. But the rest of the book is commonly left unread; or read only with a 
literary interest, as a phantasmagoria of sublime images: and if people are too 
reverent to regard the book as a riddle without an answer, they treat it as one which 
they can never hope to guess, but must wait till the answer shall be told.” 

Such readers ought to receive much illumination from Mr. Mauro’s exposition. 
They will not get all their questions answered satisfactorily, perhaps, nor will they get 
a clear and certain solution for every “ riddle ”, but they will understand the Apoca- 
lypse better and have a more intelligent grasp of its meaning and its message after 
perusing this exposition. Mr. Mauro is always clear, is often very incisive, and is 
throughout sane, and, of course, reverent and humbly submissive to the authoritative 
teaching of the Word of God. 

He does not profess “ to supply interested readers with a complete scheme of 
interpretation, but, primarily, to awaken and stimulate interest in the book itself 
. . «by explaining and exemplifying the principles whereby its symbols and 
visions are to be rightly interpreted ” (Foreword, 1). It is safe to say that Mr. 
Mauro does throw a flood of light on many of these symbols and visions. The 
most outstanding feature of his exposition is, perhaps, the deep and thorough 
knowledge which he manifests of all parts of Scripture, and the very interesting and 
most readable way in which he makes the light of the Old Testament to play upon the 
numerous symbols of the Apocalypse. He quotes with approval the sound dictum 
of Hengstenberg, “ The seer of the Apocalypse lives entirely in Holy Scripture ” 
(pp. 3 and 427). Mr. Mauro’s use, for example, of Old Testament Scripture to 
explain the meaning of the Four Horsemen in Chapter VI. (pp. 182-231) is intensely 
interesting, and, one feels, on the whole quite sound, although, in some details, it may, 
here and there, be rather doubtful. Mention might also be made, as a similar’ 
illustration of Mr. Mauro’s aptitude in linking Scripture with Scripture, of his illumin- 
ating exposition of the significance of Babel, or Babylon, as over against Zion, from 
Genesis xi. to Rev. xviii. (pp. 494-504). 

1 Of Things Which Soon Must Come to Pass: A Commentary on the Book of Revelation. (An en- 
larged edition of the Patmos Visions.) By Philip Mauro. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 623 pp. with Foreword of 28 pp. Three dollars. 
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The extreme Futurist interpretation of the Apocalypse regards all the visions 
from and including Chapter IV, to quote Mr. Mauro, as “ yet future ; and none will 
begin to be fulfilled until the resurrection and rapture of the saints (1 Thess iv. 14-17 ; 
1 Cor. xv. §1, §2) shall have taken place” (p. 7). According to representatives of 
this School of interpretation all the events foreshadowed in the part of the Apocalypse 
indicated above, which must assuredly be tremendous and earth-shaking, however 
we interpret them, are to take place in the short space of seven years, that period 
being what they call “ The Missing Week ” in the famous prophecy of Daniel ix. 24-27. 
An extraordinary theory that, surely! It is a theory, says Mr. Mauro, which 
“ requires that the most stupendous world-events, events that in their very nature 
demand long periods of years, should rush at jig-time across the stage of human 
history, following upon one another’s heels so closely as to leave not even breathing- 
space between ” (pp. 29, 30). That theory Mr. Mauro held at one time, but closer 
study of Scripture has constrained him to abandon it. As he points out on p. 178, 
much depends upon where we locate the vision of the Throne in Chapters IV and V. 
‘t Therefore I earnestly ask those who have accepted the futurist view to inquire as to 
what evidence they have for placing this vision at the beginning of the next dispensa- 
tion, instead of at the beginning of the present dispensation, which is the time when, 
according to many plain Scriptures, the slain Lamb of God ascended His Father’s 
Throne, and assumed His regal powers and glories.” 

Mr. Mauro gives here and there some hard knocks to exponents of that particular 
kind of prophetic interpretation in which he once believed. He declares (p. 9) that 
“we, the Lord’s people of this dispensation, are the true ‘tribulation saints’ 
(John xvi. 33 ; Acts xiv.22)”. Later on (pp. 259, 260), he has a very good exposition 
of the passage in Chapter VII which speaks of “‘ The Great Tribulation”. “ The 
Zion of Prophecy ”, he tells us, “ is the spiritual Zion ; the Jerusalem of prophecy 
which God promised to build up, is the heavenly Jerusalem ; the Israel of prophecy 
is ‘ the Israel of God’; and the temple of prophecy is the ‘ spiritual house’ of 
1 Peter ii. § and Eph. ii. 20-22 ” (p. 350). A grasp of such principles of interpretation 
would have restrained some ardent students of prophecy from dreaming of a day yet 
to come when the temple at Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and the Aaronic priesthood 
restored, together with the sacrifices, feasts and ceremonies of the Mosaic ritual. 
“* The doctrine of the restoration of the Jewish nation, with its temple, priesthood and 
sacrifices ”, writes Mr. Mauro, “ is a denial of what the Scriptures point to as one of the 
most important consequences of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ ” (p. 349). 

Mr. Mauro still believes in a Rapture of the Saints (pp. 7, 26, 34, 347, 479), 
which shall remove all the people of God from the world, so that not one child of 
God shall be on the earth when God pours forth His final wrath and His final judg- 
mentson men. And yet, on p. 620, Mr. Mauro expresses “ hearty agreement ” with 
Warfield’s statement that John, like Paul, knows nothing of two resurrections. Now, 
it would appear that the doctrine of two resurrections, one of the saints and the other 
of the wicked, is inseparably bound up with the theory of the Rapture: on p. 347, 
Mr. Mauro writes of “ the catching away of both the living and the resurrected 
saints.” One seems to detect, on this theme, a certain lack of consistency. Perhaps 
Mr. Mauro may yet, after closer study of Scripture, come to see that the event 
described in 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17, will take place on “ The Last Day ”, when all the —_ 
righteous and wicked, shall rise together (John v. 28, 29; vi. 39, 40, 44, 54), and 
that what the passage in Thessalonians really teaches is, not that the Me are to 
dwell for a period “ in the air”, but that they shall rise to meet the Lord in the air, 
as He approaches the earth, and shall at once turn back with Him, to accompany Him 
as He comes to take His seat on “‘ The throne of His glory ”, to judge all men. 

The Patmos Visions appeared in 1925. To this new edition Mr. Mauro has 
added a chapter on “ The Millennium ”. His views on this theme are open to grave 
doubt, and many readers will study with more than a pinch of scepticism the tour 
de force by which he tries to reconcile the conflicting views of Pre-millennialists, 
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Post-millennialists and A-millennialists (pp. 622, 623). His exposition of Rev. xx. 1-8 
(pp. 77-622) is very interesting, and, often, extremely helpful, but it will not command 
universal agreement. As indicated already, Mr. Mauro expresses “hearty agree- 
ment ” with Warfield when he says: “ John knows no more of two resurrections— 
of the saints and of the wicked—than does Paul; and the whole theory of an inter- 
vening millennium—and indeed of a millennium of any kind on earth—goes up in 
smoke” (p. 620). Warfield did not believe in a literal reign of Christ and His 
saints on this earth, but he surely did believe in the “ Latter Day Glory ” of the cause 
of Christ, when the Will of God shall be done, and the Kingdom of God shall come, 
as in heaven, so in earth. Scripture does seem to encourage us to expect such a 
time of blessing, spiritual and material, the leading features of which are outlined in 
the last chapter of Dr. David Brown’s book, The Second Advent. If we are really 
living now in the time when Satan is bound, then, as a quaint preacher once said, the 
chain must be a very long one. 

One or two misprints may be pointed out. On page 55, line 6, “ 13” should 
be “ vii. 13”; on page 99, line 19, “2” should be “3”; on page 180, line 8 from 
foot, “ 61 ” should be “ 6” ; on page 206, line 19, “ Iconium ” should be “ Lystra ” ; 
on page 245, line 13, “‘ Trin.” should be “ Tim.” ; on page 293, line 9 from foot, 
“ efficacy ” is misprinted ; on page 352, line 6 from foot, “ ii. 9 ” should be “ iii. 9” ; 
on page 354, line 9, “1 Pet. ii. 10-12” should be “1 Pet. i. 10-12” ; on page 495, 
line 8 from foot, “ verse 3 ” should be “ verse 5 ” ; om page 584, line 6, “ 2 Cor. iii. 18 ” 
should be “ 2 Cor. iv. 18”. 

ALexanDer Ross. 


Dumbarton, 


MEDIEVAL SCOTTISH MONASTICISM! 


Tue Rhind Lectures for 1931 are now before us in book form, The volume contains 
more than twice the matter given in the lectures, and it is richly embellished with 
numerous plates and text-figures. In every way, this book is worthy of a high 
place in the series of Cambridge Studies of Medieval Life and Thought, and in the 
permanent literature dealing with the Scottish Church in the Middle Ages. The 
author, who occupies a pre-eminent place among the historians of the period, has 
already, in many books, precisely envisaged for us the real life and thought of the times 
in England and Western Europe as against the idealized service of the Church as 
pictured by apologists. Here, he applies his wide and deep erudition in a 
comprehensive and detailed survey of what is to him a new field, and where contro- 
versy is unavoidable. The general result may appear to many to lack a mastery of 
details and constructive power that may be disappointing to a justifiably high 
expectation. | 

Was Columba Banished ? The author enters on his theme with a slender dis- 
cussion on the subject of Celtic Monasticism, He does this, he says, “in the 
greatest dread”. If he had consulted the most recent and authoritative writers 
on this admittedly difficult topic, instead of relying, as he appears to do, on some 
sources that are one-sided and inferior, he could have avoided dreaded pitfalls and 
inaccuracies, and he would have spared a debtor in other fields the unpleasant duty 
of criticising even mildly. 

To say that Columba was not a Scot from Scotland but an Irish Scot “ at a time 
when the Irish were perhaps more often called by that name [Scot] than the inhabit- 
ants of North Britain ”, is puerile. As a matter of fact, and without any “ perhaps”, 
in Columba’s time, and up to the ninth century, “Scot” meant Irishman, and 
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Irishman only. Not till after that century, and before the eleventh century, was 
“ Scottic ” applied exclusively to Scotland, and “ Scotti” exclusively to its inhabit- 
ants. In a later quotation from William of Malmesbury that is more biting than 
edifying the same historical inaccuracy appears in a generous attempt to ease the 
smart of susceptible Scotsmen. Columba “was banished” from Ireland, says 
Dr. Coulton. By whom? Neither Adamnan nor Bede gives any support to this 
assertion; Adamnan, Columba’s best accredited biographer, gives an entirely 
different reason for his departure from Ireland. ‘There were hosts of Irish exiles 
like himself” in Western Argyll, is extravagant fancy without any historical basis. 
The Columban community in Iona “ rose, we are told, to 150”. The number 
“150”, as Kuno Meyer pointed out, is a standard number which was borrowed 
from the 150 Psalms and is of no value in determining the numerical strength 
of the Iona community: Dr. Coulton says that in Columba’s time none of im- 
portance among his followers was prepared to deny that “ Peter was Prince of the 
Apostles ” and that the Pope was “ his successor”. The statement is as fatuous as 
it is irrelevant ; for it was the apostolate and not the primacy of Peter that the 
Columban Church recognized. Patrick and Columba held the primacy of order, 
and Peter was unknown as the “ Prince of Apostles”. Colman of Lindisfarne and his 
monks, who represented the Columban tradition, denied this primacy in the most 
emphatic way by declining to have anything to do with the Roman Church that 
urged this claim. There is not the slightest justification for the dogmatic state- 
ment that Columba would probably never have settled in Scotland “ but for his 
deep implication in tribal wars”. Nor is there any proof of “ double monasteries ” 
being in Scotland except the single case of Coldingham, which proved a disappoint- 
ing experiment. Dr. Coulton refers to the “ curious position” of the bishops in 
Iona, which, he continues, “led certain imaginative writers to see in Columba a 
forerunner of Presbyterianism”. “The Abbot of Iona was only a priest’, and to 
explain this anomaly he quotes in full from the Martyrology of Angus, the well-known 
story of how Columba was alleged to have been by mistake ordained priest instead 
of bishop. Now, this story is not in the ninth century martyrology, but in thirteenth 
century “ notes ” to it—a very different matter. The story is regarded as pure fiction, 
and is of value only as showing the anxiety of Romanist hagiologists to explain away 
the non-Roman character of the Celtic Church in Scotland. But in fairness to the 
“ imaginative writers ”, and in the interest of historical truth, Dr. Coulton should 
have stated that the Columban Church, whose bishops had no diocese and were 
subject to the authority of presbyters could not be the mother of modern Episcopacy 
any more than a Church whose primates had no commission from Rome could be a 
part of the Roman Church, even though many other “ imaginative writers ”’ assert 
the contrary. Dr. Coulton seems inclined to limit Columba’s evangelizing activities 
to “ not far beyond the limits of what is now Argyllshire”. He does this on the 
strength of a recent unproved hypothesis, and he implicitly rejects the evidence to 
the contrary of Adamnan, Bede and research results of the best Celtic scholarship 
of to-day. Columba’s evangelizing success in what is now Scotland is almost 
certainly reflected in Bede’s impressive account of Aidan’s extensive work in North- 
umbria; and that testimony alone should dispose of futile, but persistent efforts 
to belittle Scotland’s indebtedness to Iona. Finally in this connection: “it is 
extremely doubtful” whether Columba drew up a rule for his monks. Here, the 
author is merely evading the fact that there is extant a Rule of Colum-cille for 
recluses which dates back to the ninth century, when, in all probability, a traditional 
practice was put into code. — 

Moral Incubus. In the rest of this important book the author moves with a 
steadier step as he examines in detail the monastic revenues and endowments; the 
relation of the monks to the parishes, to the peasants, and to the land; the monks’ 
contribution to charity, and the nature and value of their service to education, art 
and learning ; their part in the public and social life of the times and the system of 
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visitation of monasteries prevalent. While the author fully acknowledges that 
monasticism was a formative and beneficent force in the social life of the period, he 
deals unsparingly with its many defects. To the great instruments of civilization 
such as education and art he shows convincingly that the Church’s contribution has 
been grossly exaggerated by her apologists. In particular, he severely trounces 
Edgar and Moir Bryce for their exaggerated opinions of the contribution of the 
monastic schools to our civilization. At the same time he entirely ignores the 
persistent witness of the Fer leginn to the educational importance of these schools. 
The Fer leginn, “ man of reading”, was the regular designation of the head or 
principal of a monastic school both in Scotland and in Ireland. Of the eighteen 
schools in Scotland at the end of the thirteenth century, six were the direct bequest 
of the Celtic Church, each of which had its Fer Jeginn. In 1164, Dubh-sidhe occupied 
this post at Iona. In 1211, Lawrence appears under this title as head of the schools 
at St. Andrews. In 1316, the rector of the schools at Inverness bore the title latinized 
as Felanus or Ferlanus. As late as 1430 there was a Fer leginn at Iona. 

The author is detached, and he does not enter into the spiritual atmosphere of 
the Scottish people. Accordingly, their intense nationalism and independence are 
wrongly interpreted by him as giving warm hospitality with “ sudden completeness ” 
to the invasion of various Orders. Nor is it more accurate to say that Lutheranism 
later, which was largely confined to Dundee, was received with like “ sudden 
completeness ”’. 

The general impression left by this learned book is the repulsive ugliness of the 
depraved system it so faithfully delineates. It was an oppressive deformity that could 
not be reformed, a moral and spiritual ugliness that could not be beautified, and a 
system that was precipitated to its doom by its own inherent depravity. Dr. Hay 
Fleming and others, with the same exactitude in details, and, perhaps, with more 
penetrating theological insight, gave us a similarly dark picture. The best of | 
Roman Catholic writers, like Pollen, admit the sad fact. Perhaps that was enough 
for historical purposes. But if there be any virtue in slaying the slain, this book, 
which is a storehouse of 44rning, will furnish the slayers intent on that purpose with 
many new and sharp weapons. 

But all patriotic Scotsmen should feel deeply grateful to Dr. Coulton in particular 
for indirectly enhancing the genius of Knox and his co-Reformers who were called 
upon to rejuvenate a Scotland that was weak and hoary under the crushing weight 
of this moral incubus, and who set Scotland on the pathway of civil and spiritual 
freedom that led to an immeasurable enrichment of its social, cultural, and spiritual 


life. 
D. Macuzan. 
Edinburgh. 


THE SECEDERS (1829-69)' 


Tuts second volume is the continuation of its predecessor of which we had a notice 
in our issue for January, 1931. The favourable account then given of the first volume 
may be extended to its successor. The editor is Dr. J]. H. Philpot, who has been 
happily spared to carry on his labour of love. He manifests notable pietas—in an old 
sense of the word—in his loyal devotion to his father’s memory. For the bulk of 
these two volumes deals with the life history of his venerated father. In the first 
volume the editor’s grand-uncle William Tiptaft who was his father’s comrade in 
arms holds an almost equally prominent place; but in this volume—which we have 
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read, as we did also its predecessor, with some care from cover to cover—the portraiture 
of Mr. J. C. Philpot fills the canvas. 

The type of frank self-revelation which found favour in the Strict Baptist circles 
in which these excellent men moved lets a reader see not only the outlines of the 
home and church life in the midst of which they did their work but much more of 
their personal and private soul life than is usually laid bare to the view of even our 
nearest and dearest in. circles of Evangelical Christianity, where greater reticence 
characterizes the intercourse of brethren. This greater reticence does not suggest 
that, though there is less of it, there is no free and brotherly interchange of confidences 
among Christian friends who are engaged as comrades in the same great warfare 
of the Life of Faith. It may be that the English character lends itself to such 
intimate self-disclosure much more than the reserved type that is found in some other 
lands. It may be also that the practice of the old Independent Churches which 
required an account to be given by their candidates for membership of their personal 
experience—on which account the Church proceeded in settling the question of their 
admission or rejection—helped to create an atmosphere that was favourable for 
self-revelation. This feature of the Church Life of the earlier Independency has 
persisted, we believe, in an almost exaggerated form in the older Baptist Churches. 

The frankness of self-revelation that is thus encouraged influences—and in turn 
is influenced by—the type of preaching that finds favour in the communities in which 
it is practised. That preaching tends to be predominantly experimental. It may 
be searching. It may be comforting. It may be awakening. But at all times the 
note of personal experience on the part of preacher and hearer is not far away. 
It thus runs the risk of being so subjective as to be something less than thoroughly 
wholesome. The experience of a Christian and Christian experience are by no 
means synonymous terms: for a Christian may be conscious of much that passes 
through his mind—of thoughts and feelings and desires and imaginations—that 
is not at all the outcome of his new life as a regenerate man. There is a standard 
by which individual experience has to be judged, and the risk, when men indulge in 
excessive subjectivism, is that they do not adequately bring their thoughts and 
affections and emotions to the touchstone of a valid regenerate experience. In 
Mr. Philpot’s letters it is plain that he was quite alive to the need of distinguishing 
between the elements of the inner life that are due to the working of the mind of the 
flesh and those that are the fruit of the spiritual mind. He insisted, as he well might, 
that it is only the latter that are distinctive of the children of the new birth. 

The subjective tendency of which we speak leads to an undue depreciation of the 
- rightful claims of Christian truth. And here it is at one with the modern theology 
of experience. The unfolding of the teachings of Holy Writ comes to be spoken 
of too easily as “ dry doctrine”. Now there is no question about it that truth may be 
set forth in such an abstract form and unattractive manner as to tax unduly the 
attention and the interest of the hearer. It is not however because the truth is dry 
that the preaching of it has come to be called dry doctrine. The fault surely lies 
in the form of its presentation or in the proportion in which it is set forth, or in the 
defective judgment of the hearer. For a serious Christian there can be nothing of 
greater interest than the sober and judicious and well-proportioned exhibition of 
divine truth. It is such truth that produces conviction and opens up the suitableness 
and the comfort of the Gospel. It is the seed and it is the nutriment of the regenerate 
life. True Christian experience is its outcome. At the same time the fruit of 
Christian teaching and of a living experience of its power should be in a walk and 
conversation such as become the Gospel. If this practical side of Christian truth 
receives less attention than it claims and deserves there is a lack of balance in the 
presentation of the message. 

Man is more than heart. He is more than head. He is more than hands and feet. 
He has a heart, a conscience and feelings and emotions. When he responds to the 
Gospel these take their part in the response. He has an understanding and it too 
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responds to the Word; and Christian love is called upon to abound in spiritual 
appreciation and sensibility. This calls for the exercise of the judgment. It is 
inevitable that each man will have his own sense of proportion. The active powers 
also share in an effective believing response to the message of salvation. Wise 
Christian teaching will not put either head or heart or hands out of court. The 
well-developed Christian is the man who receives the Gospel to such purpose that his 
understanding is enlightened and his judgment is informed, his conscience is stamped 
with the authority of God’s word and his feelings are called into play, while at the 
same time and as the effective outcome of an enlightened mind and a renewed heart 
his life flows in the channel of obedience. Such obedience is his willing response to 
the manifested grace and the rightful authority of his Redeeming Lord. Now the 
danger to which preaching that is predominantly subjective is liable is that of laying 
an undue emphasis on one as against the others of the constituents of a full and 
true Christian life. Its result will be a one-sided development. 

Dr. Warfield once remarked to the writer of this notice that there are three 
types of Calvinism. There is Calvinism proper. There is Hyper-Calvinism. And 
there is Kuyper-Calvinism. The second of these, to which this work on The Seceders 
belongs, has found its chief vogue in England. From the time of Tobias Crisp in the 
reign of Charles I it has had more or less of a foothold there. In later Puritanism the 
tendency represented by Richard Baxter branched off from the accepted norm of 
the Reformed Faith in one direction while the opposition to this tendency made for 
an opposite extreme. In the last decade of the seventeenth century Hermann 
Witsius wrote his Jrenicum to allay the strife awakened in England by the controversy 
over these matters ; and, as might be expected of such a judicious divine, he avoids 
the extremes of both sides. But, as an Arminian leaven spread from the fashionable 
Low Church Anglicanism of Tillotson and Burnet to the next generation of Non- 
conformists, the brethren who withstood its working gravitated to extreme positions 
and failed to do equal justice to the balanced truths of Divine Sovereignty and Human 
Responsibility such as was characteristic of the golden age of English Reformed 
Theology. The scale in which sovereignty was gut easily outweighed the other. 
This tendency may be detected in the writings of the school from whom the Lime 
Street Lectures came, though such men as Hurrion and Abraham and Richard 
Taylor were respectable Reformed divines. In John Gill this lop-sided Calvinism 
came to be a pronounced feature of the teaching of the main body of the English 
Baptists and it went so far as to deny that Christ in the Gospel is offered to all to whom 
the Gospel is preached. The doctrine of the offer of the Gospel came to be its pet 
aversion. The obligation laid on the hearer of the Gospel to believe to the saving of 
his soul came to be scouted under the name of “ Duty Faith”. In the sharp con- 
troversy that attended the doctrinal break-up of the Methodist Movement about 
1770, the criticism of Wesley on the part of his opponents tended to take up and 
emphasize extreme positions. Even such a well-read Theologian as Augustus 
Toplady inclined to an unbalanced presentation of the Reformed Faith that he loved 
so well and held so fast. A provincial type of Calvinism which regarded it as not 
much more than a counterblast to Arminian error developed in the more orthodox 
wing of the Evangelical Movement. 

The endeavour of Andrew Fuller to apply a corrective to the Hyper-Calvinism 
of his brethren among the Evangelical Nonconformists can hardly be said to have 
been a success. And the tendency that he represented to accept New England 
modifications of Jonathan Edwards’ teaching was but the acceptance of another 
provincial type of Calvinism instead of a return to the sane and well-considered teach- 
ing of the Reformation and post-Reformation age. We take it that this type of 
Calvinism was that held by Dr. Halley of Manchester, whom Dr. Philpot quotes and 
lightly, and as we think unjustly, dismisses as no Calvinist. The men of the Con- 
gregational churches of Halley’s school were certainly not of the type of Calvinism 
associated with Huntington or Gadsby or Hawker or Philpot. But it is only a 
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restricted definition of Calvinism that would define them out of the Calvinistic faith 
altogether. An intelligent appreciation and a cordial avowal of the well-balanced 
statement of the Reformed Faith given in the seventeenth century in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith were seldom to be found in English Evangelicals subsequent to 
the Puritan theological age. Their inclination was toward “ right-hand extremes or 
left-hand defections ”’. 

In the eagerness of their polemic against Arminianism the representations of the 
Hyper-Calvinistic tendency, when they denied the existence of the Gospel offer to 
sinners and the corresponding obligations which the Gospel lays upon its hearers 
as sinners to believe and be saved, unwittingly took up Pelagian ground. It was an 
illustration of extremes meeting. Each of them virtually accepted the same common 
principle that human ability, such as it is, in spiritual things is the measure of human 
responsibility. The contending parties laid hold of this from opposite ends. The 
one side maintained that because man is called upon to believe the obligation to obey 
this call carries with it the possession on his part of the power to obey. Their oppon- 
ents contended on the other hand that as man is destitute of ability in things spiritual 
he lies under no obligation to exercise a faith that is beyond his power and they reasoned 
_ accordingly that there is no call made upon him to repent and believe. They 
forget that his loss of power is sinful and his self-induced disability does not detract 
from God’s right to claim a perfect response to His word on the part of responsible 
beings to whom He sends it and whose refusal to repent and believe the Gospel is the 
very crown of their sin and condemnation. 

It might be an interesting question to discuss what the influences of such men as 
Archibald Alexander of Princeton or Dr. John Duncan would have been on Philpot 
and Tiptaft at their formative and impressionable stage. They would have found 


in such men and in the men of their outlook tried and well-instructed believers as . 


deeply and truly exercised in regard to salvation and the Gospel as they were them- 
selves and men quite as jealous too as they were for the glory of the God of all grace. 
They would have found in them also Interpreters and Greathearts who would have 
helped to keep them in the track of that full-orbed Evangelical Reformed Faith that 
was the moulding principle of the Puritan movement, the greatest spiritual pheno- 
menon in the history of the Christianity of the English-speaking peoples. The 
Faith of the older Puritans was the accepted type of doctrine in the consensus of the 
Reformed Churches and Confessions. It was the Faith expounded and defended 
in the Reformed Schools as long as their glory stood undimmed. It was the Faith 
of Whitaker and Rainolds as it was the Faith of Cartwright and of Travers. It was 
the Faith of Davenant and of Ussher as it was the Faith of Owen and of Charnock. 
It was the Faith of Rivetus and of Witsius as it was the Faith of Francis Turrettine 
and of Heidegger. At a later stage some of the Philpot circle came in touch with 
their Scottish congeners. Lady Lucy Smith, herself the granddaughter on the one 
side of the godly Countess of Leven and on the other side of John Thornton, was 
one of Mr. Philpot’s intimate friends. She came to be equally intimate with the 
set that circled round the ministry of Dr. Moody Stuart in Edinburgh. It was Dr. 
Moody Stuart that edited the Letters of Ruth Bryan of Nottingham in which we 
find just such a warm and glowing appreciation and adoration of Christ her Lord 
as one would look for in the inmost circle of the school of Rutherfurd. This con- 
tact of the the two schools took place however long after the formative period in the 
history of J. C. Philpot had passed. 

The extent to which Mr. Philpot was prepared to carry his views out to their 
logical results appears in the distance that he stands apart from the old Reformed 
tradition and practice in regard to the training of the children of the Christian 
household. It is a-case of Individualism that has run to seed when he objects to the 
teaching of children to “ say their prayers”. The household as a recognized unit 
in the visible Church of God is set aside ; and the Church is looked upon as existing 
only in the form of the spiritual body of Christ built up of those who have been born 
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again and who on his principles should know this fact. No intelligent disciple of the 
Reformed Theology would satisfy himself with mere prayer by rote or with the 
parrot repetition of what is only a form of words. Yet surely Christian parents and 
guardians should teach the truth of Law and Gospel to their charges and bid them not 
only use the words of prayer but as they use them ask in deed what they ask in word 
when they seek spiritual and saving good. So they should teach them that they 
should own in deed the truth as to their sin when in word they make confession of it and 
as they do so acknowledge that God is righteous when He condemns sin. So in like 
manner in regard to the giving of thanks they should teach them that in true prayer, 
which is our reasonable service, there should be thankful acknowledgment of God’s 
goodness and above all of His grace in Christ. To teach little ones thus is not to teach 
them to be little formalists or hypocrites. It is rather to warn them against being 
anything of the sort. To tell them that God is a Spirit and that they should worship 
Him in spirit and in truth is surely to teach them what is an elementary truth and 
one simple enough to impress the mind of a child. The use of such means to lead 
our little ones to seek and choose the Lord for themselves and to call upon His 
Name may well be the means that He will bless for bringing them early to a saving 
knowledge of His truth and of themselves. 

The positions that Mr. Philpot took up led him, we doubt not into difficulties ; 
and the very positive and challenging note that was heard in his message, militant and 
aggressive as that message was, issued naturally enough in much of the controversy 
in which he was involved. He was no mean specimen of the theological gladiator, 
and though he might shrink from controversy for its own sake yet like the warhorse 
he smelled the battle afar off. In the correspondence of the years down to 1849 
when he was a man of forty-seven there is a growing mellowness that showed a soften- 
ing of his earlier asperity. The main lines of his thought which he accepted at the 
crisis of his career he followed to the last. But he became more aware with the 
lapse of years that there is a danger in following a scent too far. The tendency to 
judge in regard to his fellow-believers went far beyond anything that our older 
Reformed divines would countenance or encourage. This however was one of the 
remote results of the special doctrine of the Church and its fellowship in which the 
Independents diverged from their brethren of the main stream of the Reformed 
Church life. 

Like its predecessor this volume is handsomely got up. It gives us a picture of 
a man of God who was deeply exercised in his own soul and who was a notable exponent 
of the doctrines of grace as they find their embodiment and illustration in the inward 
godliness of the regenerate. Experimental therapeutic divinity was his forte. Wise 
casuistry in regard to the spiritual life was largely exemplified in the literature of the 
Puritan movement and Mr. Philpot was a master casuist. At least one other volume 
as full as either of the two already published will be needed to complete this monu- 
mental record of a very striking and gracious ministry. 


Edinburgh. 


Joun MacLezop. 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND, a.pv. 432-1932' 


Tuis interesting and informing volume contains a permanent record of the various 
events connected with the “ All Ireland” celebration of the Fifteen Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Mission of St. Patrick to Ireland. The Conference at which the 
valuable papers preserved in this volume were delivered, was held in Dublin from 
October 11th to the 14th 1932. The History of the Church in Ireland is surveyed 
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in a wide and comprehensive estimate of the varied and manifold activities of the 
Church during that long period. Specialists in their departments of study contribute 
their authoritative judgments with lucidity and fairness. The accumulation of 
scholarly research work presented here justifies the opinion that the volume constitutes 
a valuable and helpful addition to the existing literature on the ecclesiastical history of 
Ireland. Perhaps the most fascinating study in the volume is from the graceful and 
careful pen of Dr. Robin Flower. He discusses with the full weight of his acknow- 
ledged authority the interesting but somewhat elusive subject of “ Religion and 
Literature in Ireland in the eighth and ninth centuries.” The charm of his style 
makes this study eminently readable and attractive. Debtors to Professor N. J. D. 
White, D.D., for his important work on St. Patrick may feel disappointed at his 
somewhat slight contribution here on “ The relation between the early Irish Church 
and the Churchof the West.” The scholar seems to be submerged by the ecclesiastic. 
This becomes apparent in his effort to establish an episcopal ordination for the early 
Irish missionaries on the wholly untenable assumption, for which he borrows support 
from a recent uncritical book; that St. Ninian of Whithorn visited Ireland and founded 
the monastery of Cluain Conaire and is the Monin commemorated by the Martyr- 
ologists. Monin and Ninian are two distinct persons. Ninian never visited Ireland. 
‘Archdeacon W. S. Kerr, B.D., in dealing with the “ Teaching” of St. Patrick, 
pursues the sane and well-balanced course of criticism adopted by him in his recent 
volume on St. Patrick. Several other contributions might be noted with appreciation, 
but the remaining remarks must be in appraisement of the Gaelic papers. These are 
all interesting. They could be supplemented by a more exhaustive research into the 
great influences of Bedell’s Gaelic Bible on the religious life and literature of the 
Scottish Highlands. Through Rev. Robert Kirk of Aberfoyle, Scotland, the Gaelic 
Bible (Old and New Testaments) was introduced from Ireland to the Highlands of 
Scotland and formed the foundation of all translations of the Bible into the Gaelic of 
Scotland. 

D. Mactan. 


Edinburgh. 
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